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THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 


=, Weekly New r, published every pone a ba 
rom, devoted to the interests of Woman—to her 
educational, industrial, legal and political Equality, 


snd especially to her right of Suffrage. 
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& This is the only weekly paper of the kind 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It furnishes a medi- 
um of commanication for those interested in. the 
various phases of the questions to which it is devot- 
ed, and hence is invaluble asa bond of union, and 
source of intelligence on its special topics. 
Boston Orrice—No. 5, Park Street, where copies 
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NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 


1, Ang pews who takes ky r regularly from 
the post-oflice—whether direc his name or an- 
other’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is re- 
sponsible for the payment. 

2. If aperson orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con- 
tinne to send it until payment is made, and collect the 
whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 














THE BUILDERS. 


BY LONGFELLOW. 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in theee halls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low; 
Each ‘hing in its place is best; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with material filled; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these; 
Leave no yawning gaps between; 

Think not, because no man sees, 
Sach things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part; 

For the gods are everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell, 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else onr lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of time 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base; 

And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 

To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 











WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS LEGISLATURE, 


The newspapers that exulted over the de- 
feat of the Woman Suffrage amendment in 
the Massachusetts legislature have already 
begun to discover, on reflection, that the 
real victory of the measure took place at 
the time when both branches dismissed— 
without debate and with scarcely a dissent- 
ing voice--the suggestion to repeal the 
“School Suffrage” law. After an act so 
decisive and so substantial as that, all mere- 
ly general propositions were of subordinate 
importance. I have said repeatedly to 
friends of the movement, outside the legis- 
lature, that, compared to this specific ques- 
tion of School Suffrage the mere general 
question appeared to me a very secondary 
thing; and I predicted some time since in 
this very JounNAL, that the vote on the 
abstract proposition of Woman Suffrage 
would probably be less than usual. This 
was indeed a foregone conclusion from the 
time that Governor Long’s message appear- 
ed. If so true a friend of the principle as 
he thought it best, having established school 
suffrage, to lie on our oars fora while, it 
was inevitable that others should still more 
readily accept this attitude. For myself, 
having fully allowed for or ‘‘discounted” 
this temporary influence, I was rather agree- 
ably disappointed by obtaining sixty-four 
votes. This temporary loss on the general 
question is the price we pay for the specific 
experiment. 

It is always well however to give some 
minute study to the details of such a vote, 
It must be remembered that besides the 
general circumstance already stated, there 
were several special facts against us. (1.) 
‘The Governor’s message was adverse, as 





has been said, whereas the previous govern 

or recommended general Woman Suffrage. 
(2) The measure had in the previous house 
the great advantage of a favorable’ report 
from an influential committee, whereas the 
vote had this year to be carried against the 
report of the Committee, always a far more 
difficult thing; (8) the chairman of the Judi- 
diciary Committee, who is supposed to be 
the leader of the house, was last year a 
warm friend of this measure (Judge Rus- 
sell) whereas the present chairman, Mr. 
R. M. Morse, Jr., is known to be strongly 
opposed to it, although he did not speak on 
the subject. (4) The general temper of the 
house is regarded as being, On all questions, 
more conservative than last year. All these 
considerations are to be taken into account 
in estimating the vote; but the main point 
is that which 1 began by stating, that par- 
tial Suffrage is now on trial, and there is a 
disposition to wait. 

The affirmative vote on this question was 
of course mainly composed of Republicans, 
yet it included almost a fair proportion of 
the opposition, considering their relative 
numbers in the House. It had the votes of 
Mr, Baker of Beverly (“Greenbacker”); 
Messrs. Flint of North Reading, Merritt of 
Springfield, Warner of Northampton and 
Wheeler of Rockland (‘‘Independents”); 
Messrs. Beebe of Wakefield, Hathaway of 
Fall River, Horton of Athol, Loud of Ab- 
ington, and Quigley of Boston (Democrats. ) 
Nine who voted for the measure last year 
are now in the list of those opposed to it,— 
Messrs. Bennett of Lowell, Dee of Boston, 
Holmes of Adams, Ingraham of Watertown, 
McGlynn of Fall River, Paddock of Nan- 
tucket, Rice of Worcester, Thomas of 
Brookline, and Wentworth of Lyon. Three 
who voted for it last year were this year ab- 
sent from the vote, though still members of 
the House— Messrs. Howland of Plymouth, 
Pickman of Lowell, and Noyes of Boston, 
the latter being now Speaker, and never 
voting. Onthe other hand two of last year’s 
opponents now voted for the bill—Messrs. 
Hartshorn of Worcester and Quigley of 
Boston; and three voted for it who were 
last year absent from the vote,--Messrs. 
Brackett of Boston, Lawton of New Bed- 
ford and Peck of Egremont. The net loss 
of votes among old members is therefore 
seven. 

So far as I know, those who constitute 
this loss are men of independence and char- 
acter, who usually have good reason for 
their action. Those with whom I have 
conversed have given one of tworeasons for 
the change; either that, in their opinion, a 
sufficient experiment is now being tried in 
School Suffrage and it is better to wait a 
while; or, more positively, that the indif 
ference to School Suffrage is so great among 
the women of their immediate circle that 
they feel indisposed to go farther. The 
first of these objections can be removed 
only by time; and the second, only by 
mere active effort among women themselves. 
It is something to remember that the dis- 
cussion of the subject rested this year on 
higher greund than usual; that one of the 
three opponents expressed himself as will- 
ing to give general Suffrage to women when- 
ever the majority of women should demand 
it; another when twenty percent of women 
demanded it; while the third, Mr. Walker 
expressed the opinion that they would yet 
have it, but only when civilization should 
be so far advanced that men were willing to 


bow to the opinion of the majority. His’ 


argument was the most thoughtful and able 
statement that I have ever heard, of the re 
maining grounds of argument against Wo- 
man Suffrage; and I hope to. return to it 
again. T. W. H. 





Nors. Since the above was written the vote has 
been taken on the bill giving women the right to vote 
on liquor licences. This vote stood 86 to 120, includ- 
ing pairs. Twenty-one who voted for general Woman 
Suffrage voted against liquor suffrage, and four were 
absent from the vote. The whole number who have 
voted for Woman Suffrage this session, partial or 
general, is thus 111, a larger number than ever before, 

T. W. 


+ 
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LETTER FROM LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 





Eprrors JOURNAL:—As other towns re- 
port their first experience of women at the 
polls, Concord should be heard from, especi- 
ally as she has distinguished herself by an 
unusually well conducted and successful 
town meeting. 

Twenty-eight women intended to vote, 
but owing to the omission of some formali- 
ty several pames could not be put upon the 
lists. Three or four were detained at home 
by family cares and did not neglect their 
domestic duties to rush to the polls as has 
been predicted. Twenty, however, were 
there, some few coming alone, bu! mostly 
with husbands, fathers or brothers as they 
should; all in good spirits and not in the 





ieast daunted by the awful deed about to be 
done. 

Our town meetings I am told are always 
orderly and decent, this one certainly was ; 
and we found it very like a lyceum lecture 
only rather more tedious than most, except 
when gentlemen disagreed and enlivened 
the scene with occasional lapses into bad 
temper or manners, which amused but did 
not dismay the women-folk, while it initiat- 
ed them into the forms and courtesies of 
parliamentary debate. 

Voting for school committee did not come 
till about three, and as the meeting began 
at one, we had ample time to learn how the 
mystic rite was performed, so, when at last 
our tickets were passed to us we were quite 
prepared to follow our leader without fear. 

Mr. Alcott with a fatherly desire to make 
the new step as easy as possible for us, 
privately asked the moderator when the 
women were to vote, and on being told that 
they could take their chance with the men 
or come later, proposed that they should 
come first as a proper token of respect and 
for the credit of the town. One of the se- 
lectmen said ‘‘By all means;” and proved 
himself a tower of strength by seconding 
the philosopher on this momentous. occa- 
sion. 

The moderator (who is also the registrar 
and has most kindly and faithfully done his 
duty to the women in spite of his own dif- 
ference of opinion) then announced that the 
ladies would prepare their votes and depos- 
it them before the men did. No one ob- 
jected, we were ready, aad filed out in good 
order, dropping our votes and passing back 
to our seats as quickly and quietly es possi- 
ble, while the assembled gentlemen watched 
us in solemn silence. 

No bolt fell on our audacious heads, no 
earthquake shook the town, but a pleasing 
surprise created a general outbreak of 
laughter and applause, for, scarcely were 
we seated when Judge Hoar rose and pro- 
posed that the polls be closed. The motion 
was carried before the laugh subsided, and 
the polls were closed without a man’s vot- 
ing; a perfectly fair proceeding we thought 
since we were allowed no voice on any other 
question. 

The superintendent of schools expressed 
a hope that the whole towa would vote, but 
was gracefully informed that it made no 
difference as the women had all voted as the 
men would. 

Not quite a correct statement by the way, 
as many men would probably have voted 
for other candidates, as tickets were pre- 
pared and some persons looked disturbed at 
being deprived of their rights. It was too 
late, however, for the joke became sober 
earnest, andthe women elected the school 
committee for the coming year, feeling sat- 
isfied, with one or two exceptions, that 
they had secured persons whose past ser- 
vices proved their fitness for the office. 

The business of the meeting went on, and 
the women remained to hear the discus- 
sion of ways and means, and see officers 
elected with neatness and dispatch by the 
few who appeared to run the town pretty 
much as they pleased. 

At five the housewives retired to get tea 
for the exhausted gentlemen, some of whom 
certainly looked as if they would need re- 
freshment of some sort after their labors. 
It was curious to observe as the women 
went out how the faces which had regard- 
ed them with disapproval, derision or doubt 
when they went in now smiled affably, 
while several men hoped the ladies would 
come again, asked how they liked it, and 
assured them that there had not been so 
orderly a meeting for years. 

One of tbe pleasant sights to my eyes 
was a flock of school-boys watching with 
great interest their mothers, aunts and sis- 
ters, who were showing them how to vote 
when their own emangipation day came. 
Another was the spectacle of women sitting 
beside their husbands, who greatly enjoyed 
the affair though many of them differed in 


opinion and had their doubts about the - 


Suffrage question. 

Among the new voters were descendents of 
Major Buttrick of Concord fight renown, 
two of Hancock and Quincy, and others 
whose grandfathers or great grandfathers 
had been among the first settlers of the 
town. A goodly array of dignified and 
earnest women, though some of the ‘“‘first 
families” of the historic town were con- 
spicuous by their absence, 

But the ice is broken, and I predict that 
next year our ranks will be fuller, for it is 
the first step that counts, and when the 
timid or indifferent, several of whom came 


_to look on, see that we still live, they will 


venture to express publicly the opinions they 

held or have lately learned to respect and 

believe. L. M. A. 
Concord, March 30, 1880. 





A LETTEk FROM FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


We have been waiting with solicitude to 
hear from our English friend and co-worker, 
to learn how she received the announcement 
of her death. The mailof this week has 
brought a letter from her, and, though not 
sent as a communication to the public, we 
have ventured to print it, because a large 
circle will be interested to read what she 
says. We will simply add our earnest 
wishes that she may long be spared to do a 
noble woman’s work for the world. But 
we also wish it to be distinctly understood 
that we are ready to confront our co-worker, 
face to face, and stand by what we have 
said. We have not a word to take back, 
and are only tco thankful that we can 
say, God bless her alive, without being 
obliged to add, God bless her memory. 

8. W. B, 


‘“‘My Dear, Kinp Frirenps.—I am not 
dead! I have been reading your all-too- 
kind and partial remarks on me, here in m 
office, in the midst of business life, an 
—s a committee extending its influ- 
ence all over the kingdom at the previous 
election. 

“There is something half droll, half in- 
finitely solemn in thus seeing what will be 
said and felt of me some day—no doubt not 
far distant, since I am 58 years of age. God 
grant that such days as may yet be allotted 
to me on earth may be so spent as to merit 
in some measure all the good words which 
have been said over me pow! 

“It was a poor lady—unknown to me per- 
sonally—who took my name, and whose 
death was announced so as to mislead. I 
am, thank God, not only alive, but as well 
and strong as any woman of my years may 
expect to be, and I hope to strike more than 
one blow for the noble cause of the Eman- 
cipation of Woman before I die. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
FRANCEs PowER CoBBE. 
1 Victoria street, 8. W. London, Eng. 





STRAWS. 

In a recent number of a popular maga- 
zine, penned by a woman, are these words. 

“It is worth while to make arrangements 
on a large scale, for the careful and costly 
training of boys, which it would be foolish 
and extravagant to make for girls; because 
in the one case there is a probability that 
the proportion to the whole of those who 
are worthy of such training, though small, 
will be sufficient to repay the outlay, and in 
the other there is no such probability. The 
woman of genius when she comes must 
make her own place.” 

This may be true and just, but it fails to 
make that impression upon my darkened 
understand:ng (which as I am a woman, 
and not a woman of genius, is by no means 
strange.) . 

But while this sentiment is knocking for 
admittance into my perverse brain, other 
ideas which have hitherto found a lodge- 
ment there, are striving to escape in order 
to produce the necessary vacuum. 

I have always supposed that—given the 
same opportunities, girls would develop 
about the same amount of genius as boys; 
although I am not quite prepared to assert 
the positive truth of this, as what has never 
been tried, has never been proven. 

The fact that many women have under 
the existing order of things, made places 
for themselves, worthy of comparison with 
their brothers, who have for ages, had infin- 
itely better advantages than they, seems to 
prove clearly that there is no sex in genius; 
and to prove the absurdity of having a dif- 
ferent educational standard for boys and 
girls. ‘ 

What centuries of preferment in every- | 
thing would do for girls, we do not know, 
nor do we wish to, but we do ask that the 
enlightenment of this age, and country will 
give the same chance in life to each of her 
children irrespective of sex or ‘‘previous 
condition.” M. P. THompson. 

Rensselaer, Ind. 


++ 


LASELL SEMINARY. 

The second term closes March 8ist. On 
Monday evening, March 29th, the pupils give 
their musical rehearsal. Tuesday evening 
a rich treat is offered students and the pub- 
lic in the reading of ‘‘A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” by Prof. R. R. Raymond, of 
Brooklyn and Boston. Tickets 35 cents, 
Benefit of Library. 

Wednesday evening the Juniors invite a 
few friends to their class social, in which is 
introduced a novel feature. The members 
of the class will wear dresses cut by. the 
pupils in the dress-cutting class, and made 
by themselves, and will offer a simple sup- 
per prepared by themselves, 

This is carrying out the principles of this 
school. Mr, Bragdon is to move back into 








the seminary April 10th, next term. 


NO. 14. 
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CONCERNING WOMEN,: 


Mp..e. Krauss has had conferred upon 
her by the Académie the purple ribbon. a 
very honorable distinction. 

MapaM GarLaRD has been admitted 
as a French pharmacist after passing a 
brilliant examination. 

Mrs. Evizasera Toompson, of New 
York, has given $500 to the Auxiliary San- 
itary Association of New Orleans. 

MADAME D’Aussy has been awarded by 
the Agricultural Concours Regional of Lille 
the purse of honor as well as the first class 
prize for cultivation. 

Rosa Bonneur has received from the 
king of Spain the order of Isabella, and 
from the king of the Belgians the order of 
Leopold. 


Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE is a great 
invalid, and rarely leaves her room; yet 
there are few busier women in the world. 
She is never idle. 

Miss Epira Jongs, daughter of Mr. 
George Jones of the New York Times,is said 
to be the writer of two excellent unsigned 
poemsin the April Atlantic, ‘‘A Failure” 
and ‘‘Patience.” 

THe DucHeEss or GALLIERA, a lady dis- 
tinguished by her repeated munificent do- 
nations to the cause of charity, has given 
her Genoese palace of La Salita di San 
Bartolomeo degli Armeni for a child’s 
hospital. 

MLLE. Carotine Kiernuavs, Professor 
of Geography at the St. Barbe College, has 
been chosen by the French Committee as 
their delegate at the Congress of Commer- 
cial Geography, which is meeting at Brus- 
sels. 

Miss Emma Apport, having been told of 
some criticism upon the warmth of her 
acting in love scenes, responded: ‘‘I detest 
the conventional, stagey, stupid, love-mak 
ing scenes so often depicted by women whd 
were never in love, and know nothing of 
the passion. I have been in love, and know 
what I am acting.” 

Miss BELLA BERINGER, a daughter of 
Mr. Gerhard Beringer, of No. 926 Madison 
avenue, who during the past two years has 
been a student at the Stuttgart Conservatory 


“of Music, made her debut there, executing 


Beethoven’s C minor Concerto, which seems 
to have been spoken of highly by several 
German musicians and the local press. 

Lapy CHaRLorre Bacon, widow of 
General Bacon, daughter of Edward Har- 
ley, fifth Earl of Oxford, and one of the 
famous beauties of the early part of the 
century, has just died in London. She 
was the Lady Charlotte Harley to whom 
Byron refers in his poem to ‘‘Ianthe,” 
which forms the prologue to ‘‘Childe Har- 
old.” 

Miss MARIANNE Norra is about to pre- 
sent her sketches and studies of tropical 
vegetation, etc, to the nation, and will 
build a gallery for them at Kew. The 
paintings are more than one thousand in 
number. The Academy says that Miss 
North is shortly to sail for Australia, in or- 
der to add still further to her collection. 

Mrs. Saran Lrrrzz is Superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Blind Asylum. She isa 
graduate of Oberlin College. In 1874 the 
asylum burned down. Her husband, then 
superintendent, died soon after the fire, 
and she was appointed his successor. She 
has managed everything nobly and so inex- 
pensively that it is the most economically 
conducted public institution in the State. 
She has done all this, superintending the 
construction and refurnishing of the new 
building, besides taking care of her four 
children. 

Countess Huconay has successfully 
passed her examination in medicine at 
Zurich, and returned home to Pesth, where 
she has settled for the purpose of attending 
the diseases of women and children. Her 
endeavor to dispense with an Austrian final 
examination before undertaking the work 
of an official practitioner has, it is true, not 
met with a favorable result, but she is the 
first woman who has been admitted as an 
honorary student in the Medical Faculty of 
the Pesth University, and her practice is 
increasing. 

Mrs. WILKINS gave a temperance address 
before the Boston Young Woman's Chris- 
tian Association last Thursday evening, 
which was well received by all who had the 
pleasure of hearing her. She has recently 
lectured in Charlestown, Chelsea, Lynn, 
Milford, and other places in this vicinity as 
well as in Boston. She urges the prosecu- 
tion of the work in every phase—legal, 
moral, and religious. Mrs, Wilkins has 
been lecturing several years and has spent 
cme of her time in California and the 

est. 
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BY MRS. E. OC. WHITNEY. 
Oh! honored morn, Ah! radiant dawn 
That gives us twice a Saviour born! 
What rapturous praise from heavenly host 
To Father, Son, and Holy Gnost? 
ee enn Ror at 
‘That hymned the Christ child's natal 


Failed to express. po Ara iy 
» Of morning stars! The unseen hand 
That guided Bethlem’s star, now bids 
» ¢ in 
cra rhe hel 


Oh! honored morn; oh! golden dawn 

That gives me back my lord twice born! 

That Graws the rusty bolts of death 

And thrills the earth with quickening breath, 

Of this glad hour the prophets sung, 

And ages have its promise rang; 

And now the grave’s dark chasm spanned, 

O’er its abyss the pierced hand 

Beckons us on. Rejoicing come 

Into his courts! From winter's tomb 

The tender lilies grateful spring 

To wreathe his cross, So let us bring 

Our Easter offerings, while we aing 

‘All hail to Him, our risen King.” 
Marlboro. 





ONLY A TRAMP. 
EY MRS. E. tral WHITNEY. 


Only a tramp! clothed in rage, and in dirt. 

No word of derision or rejection pert 

Of his claims on your aid, can add to his hurt? 
Oh no! harcened tramp. 


A little old life with its lamp burned down low; 
No love light of age to shed a soft glow 

Over his wretched pathway, to lighten its woe. 
, The unhappy tramp. 


No accent of kindness to greet his dull ear; 
The white wing of charity calls forth no tear 
Of gratefal emotion. Only a jeer 
For the poor tramp, 
The children all turn from their glad summer play 
Affrighted, to hide, as he halts in their way, 
From the sward of the rich, where his leprous feet 
stray, 
: Threats chase the old tramp. 
A blot on the highway—a mildew, a pest! 
Oh, say? on whose flaccid half maternal breast 
Did this offshoot from God's ‘‘chosen race” first seek 
rest? 
Nobody’s tramp! 
What mother once folded in rapturous love 
To her breast, the wee nursling she called her 
“white dove?” 
Singing lullabies sweet as the music above 
To somebody’s tramp! 


Who portions the blood drops to you and to me? 
Who says what their limit for cleansing shall be? 
Who bids us glean all of the manna—heaven free 
To men, God’s tramps? 
Marldoro. 





HIDING FROM PAPA, 


Under chairs and tables, 
With the greatest care! 


Pulls aside the curtain, 
Peeps behind the door! 

Never sees the little heap 
Curled upon the floor. 


Never hears the whisper, 
‘‘Mamma, don’t you tell!”’ 

Nor the little laughter, 
Muffied like a bell! 


Off he scampers wildly 
Hunting here and there, 
Overturning everything, 
With the greatest care! 
Canary has a visit, 
Sitting on his perch; 
Mamma’s apron pocket 
Suffers by the search! 
“Now I am so tired— 
Elephaut at play— 
That I must take a rest 
A minute by the way. 
“I'll lay my weary head 
On this little rug.” 
Under mamma's towel, 
Lay her darling snug! 
Then the merry scramblings 
Papa laughed to‘see! 
“And you didn’t fink, now, 
That it could be me!” 
— Young Folks’ Rural. 


~ WHO SHALL WIN? 
A 8TORY OF SCHOOL LIFE, 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR. 








“Young gentlemen,” said Doctor Folio, 
Principal of the Oakland Classical Acade- 
my, “I am desirous of encouraging the 
study of English composition among you, 
and with this object in view I offer a prize 
of $10 for the best essay handed in by any 
of your number, during the present term, 
upon the subject which I am about to an- 
nounce.” 

There was a hush of expectation as the 
doctor paused. 

“The subject will be, the ‘Lessons to be 
Learned from the Life and Character of 
George Washington.’ I have made this se- 
lection because you are all familiar with 
‘the career and characteristics of this great 
man, and will, therefore, werk on an equal 
footing.” 

Doctor Fotio proceeded to announce the 
required length of the essays, and the date 
at which they must be handed in. He 
concluded thus: 

“Your manuscripts must be neatly writ- 
ten, free from blots. A slovenly manu- 
script will fail to receive the prize, what- 

ever its literary merits.” 

This announcement was received with 
profound interest by the fifty pupils of the 
academy. All considered the prize well 
worth trying for. To a school boy $10 rep- 
resents a large sum. Then, again, the hon- 





be great, and 
netion upon the 
lucky wink Of course, all the boys spoke 
of the prize offer at home. 

One of the boys most interested was Juli- 
an Holmes, son of a prominent lawyer in 
Oakland. 


“Tt is an excellent thought of Dr. Folio,” 
said Mr. Holmes, in a tone of approval, ‘I 


take “it for granted, Julian, that you will 


‘I certainly shall, father,” said Julian. 

“Your chance ought to be a good one. 
You are a very gocd writer for a boy.” 

‘*Yes, father, 1 think my chance is good; 
I only wish I felt sure of it. The success- 
ful writer is to read his essay aloud at: the 
exhibition on the last day of the term.” 

Julian’s face flushed as he said this, for 
he was very ambitious, and had a large 
share of approbativeness, TLat is, he en- 
joyed the esteem and respect of his fellow 
pupils and his friends. 

“It would be very gratifying to me, Juli- 
an, if you should win the prize,” his father 
said. 

‘I will do my best, father.” 

‘A father is naturally proud of the suc- 
cess of his children,” continued Mr. Holmes. 
‘‘T am so desirous that you should win this 
prize that I will make you an additional 
offer.” 

Julian listened eagerly. 

‘*You have often asked me to buy youa 
row-boat, Julian.” 

“Yes, father.” 

“Should you carry off this prize, I will 
buy you one that you may fee! proud of.” 

“Oh, thank you, father!’’ said Julian, his 
eyes sparkling with pleasure; ‘““How kind 
youare! There is nothing 1 should like so 
well.” 

‘Don’t thank me yet, Julian,” returned 
his father, with a smile. ‘Bear in mind 
that you haven’t won the prize, or got the 
boat yet.” 

“But I mean to have both, father,” said 
Julian, confidently. 

“T hope you may, my boy. You may be 
sure that I shall have great pleasure in car- 
rying out my part of the contract.” 

There was no fear now but that Julian 
would exert himself to the utmost. That 
his chances were excellent, all his school- 
mates were agreed. Indeed, it was gener- 
ally thought that the prize lay between 
him and Harry Carter, a boy of about his 
own age. 

There was a great deal of difference be- 
tween the two rivals in social position, 
though as regards talent and scholarship 
they were on an equality. 

Julian, as I have said, was the son of a 
prominent lawyer, whose large professional 
income enabled him to live in handsome 
style; while Harry was the son of a poor 
widow, and paid his tuition by sweeping 
out the academy, and acting as janitor. He 
received a small weekly sum in addition to 
his tuition. 

I am glad to say that Harry was none the 
less respected by his school fellows because 
he performed these menial duties. He was 
a frank, manly boy, and as popular as Juli- 
an. In fact, the two boys were excellent 
friends, although they were rivals—a fact 
which was creditable to both. 

Some poor boys are disagreeably envious 
of their more fortunate companions, and 
some rich boys are mean enough to look 
down upon those who occupy a lower social 
position. 

Harry Carter was quite as much interest- 
ed as Julian in the announcement which 
the principal had made. He was honorably 
ambitious of the distinction which would 
accrue to the winner of the prize; and, 
moreover, the $10 would be a material heip 
to his mother. 

It was certain to go to her if won; for 
Harry had no idea of appropriating the 
money selfishly. He knew what a hard 
struggle with the world his mother had, 
and he was anxious to help her in every 


way. 

Mi shall be a happy boy if I win that prize, 
mother,” he said, when he returned home 
from school. ‘‘Think how much good $10 
will do us.” 

‘*That is true, Harry; but there is some- 
thing more. I shall be proud of you if you 
succeed.” 

‘$9 shall I, mother,” said Harry, frankly, 
laughing as he spoke. 

“Your chance ought to be good, Harry,” 
said his mother. 

“Tt is good. The boys seem to think it 
will be between Julian Holmes and myself.” 

‘Then Julian is a good writer?” inquired 
Mrs. Carter, anxiously. 

‘Excellent! Ithink, mother, honestly, 
that he stands rather a better chance than I.” 

‘That is because you are modest, Harry,” 
said Mrs. Carter, who, like most mothers, 
was a little inclined to over estimate her 
boy. 

“No, mother, I am not particularly mod- 
est, but in calculating the chances I can’t 
help feeling thrt Jutian stands fully as good 
a chance as I, and perhaps better.” 

Harry needed no other incentive to exer- 
tion, but one was added.. A day or two la- 
ter, he carried the quarter’s rent to Mr. De- 
lano, a dealer in books and stationery, who’ 
owned the small cottage tenanted by Mrs. 
Carter. He, too, had a son enrolled among 
the students at the academy. 








Mi 

“Well, Harry,” said Mr. Delano, pleas- 
antly, “gre you going to win the prize Doc- 
tor Folio has offered?’ 

“I am going to try, sir.” 

‘My son tells me that you are one of the 
leading competitors.” 

“I think I have a fair chance, sir,” said 
Harry, modestly. 

*‘Whom do you fear most?” 

‘Julian Holmes.” 

“So he is your chief rival? I hope it 
don’t disturb your friendship.” 

“Not at all, sir, Julian is a splendid fel- 
low; and, if 1 can’t win, I hope he will.” 

“That is the right spirit, my boy. Iam 
glad you are free from envy and jealousy 
I know Julian, and agree with you that he 
isan excellent boy. YetI hope you may 
win, because you need it more.” 

‘Julian will do his best. His father has 
promised to buy him a handsome row-boat 
if he succeeds.”’ 

‘And what extra inducements have you?” 

“Nothing sir, beyond the ten dollars. 
That sum will be very useful to mother. 
She will be very much pleased with my 
success; but she cannot afford to offer me 
anything.” 

“Of course not, Harry; but I can.” 

Harry looked at the bookseller with sur- 
prise. What could he mean? 

“I feel very friendly to you and your 
mother,” the bookseller went on. ‘Your 
father was a schoolmate of mine. Now 
for my proposal. If you win this prize, I 
will take you into my store ata salary of 
five dollars a week—that is, if you care to 
come,” 

Harry’s eyes sparkled with pleasure, He 
felt ag if w fortune were promised him. 

“Oh, thank you, Mr, Delano!” he said, 
“There is nothing I should like better. It 
would make us quite comfortable.” 

“Then do your best to earn the place, my 
boy. ” 

**You may be sure I shall do my best, sir; 
but I will ask one favor.” 

‘*What is that, Harry?” 

“Don’t let my mother hear of your kind 
offer.” 

‘‘Why not?” asked the bookseller, look- 
ing puzzled. 

‘Because, sir, she will be so much more 
disappointed if I fail. If I succeed, I 
should like to have the pleasure of telling 
her myself.” 

“You are very considerate, Harry. It 
shall be as you say.” 

So it chanced that both Julian and Harry 
had every inducement to labor hard for the 
prize. 

Both began early, and, three days before 
the time when theessays were to be handed 
in, each had completed his task. 

They were walking home from school to- 
gether, when Julian said: 

“I have a proposal to make to you, Har- 


‘What is it?” 

“It seems to be thought that the prize is 
likely to come to one of us.” 

ey 

“I would like to read yours. Suppose 
you come up to my house this evening. I 
have a room where we shall not be disturb- 
ed. We will read our essays aloud, and 
compare sides. Of course we’ll leave them 
unchanged, and send them in as they are.” 

Harry acrepted the invitation with alac- 
rity. He was anxious to learn how good 
an essay his competitor had written. 

At eight o’clock he rung the bell, and 
was admitted by Julian himself, who usher- 
ed him into his pleasant little room. 

The two boys sat down, and Harry pro- 
duced his essay. + 

‘Read yours first, Harry,” said Julian. 

Harry did so. The essay was well con- 
ceived and well expressed, and did the 
young writer credit. 

Yet Julian could not help secretly think- 
ing that his own was a little superior. 

“Your essay is excellent,” he said, and 
said it honestly. 

‘Now for yours, Julian,” said Harry. 

Julian read his essay. As he proceeded, 
Harry’s face began to lengthen. He was 
not blinded by partiality for his own com- 
position, and he could not help recognizing 
the superiority of his friend’s. 

As Julian concluded, Harry said, sadly: 

‘You will get the prize, Julian.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that Harry,” said 
Julian, his face flushed, nevertheless with 
pleasure at this confirmation of his own 
judgment. ‘Yours is a very good one.” 

‘But not as good as yours,” 

Julian could not help noticing the sad- 
ness of Harry’s tone, and his generous heart 
was touched, 

“Harry,” he said, ‘“‘will you promise not 
to be offended at what I have to propose?” 

**You would propose nothing at which I 
could take offence, Julian.” 

“Then, if 1 win the prize, will you let me 
Rut the money in your hands, and content 
myself with the honor?” 

“Your offer is a generous one, but I 

ought not to accept it.” 
' “There is no good reason why you should 
not; Harry. The fact is, I don’t care forthe 
money. I should like the honor, and the 
row-boat which my father will buy me, if I 
win.” 

“Nor do I care so much for ten dollars, 
Julian. A good deal more depends on my 
success.” 





- “How is that?” asked Julian, surprised. 

“Mr. Delano has offered to give me a 
place at five dollars a week if I succeed.” 

Julian whistled. 

“Then I don’t wonder you want to win, 
Harry,” he said. 

“It would be a great thing for us if I 
could get that place.” 

“Cheer up, Harry. You may win, after 
all. I don’t feel at all sure that I shall suc- 
ceed.” 

‘I do; but we won’t think any more of it 
this evening. I brought over my books 
and, if you like, we will get our morning’s 
lesson together.” 

‘Just what I should like.” 

At ten o’clock Harry went home. 

**Mother,” he said, ‘‘I have read Julian's 
essay, and I think it is better than mine. I 
have given up all thoughts of the prize.” 

“My dear Harry, you are too modest. 
Your essay is a beautiful one. I am sure 
you will succeed.” 

Harry smiled faintly. He knew that his 
mother was influenced by partiality. 

When Julian was left alone, he looked 
very sober. 

“It would be a great shame that Harry 
should lose his prize when so much depends 
uponit. Can TI give it up? It will be very 
hard, but it is the only way in which I can 
help poor Harry.” 

There was a long struggle in Julian’s 
mind. He had set his heart upon the row- 
boat, and he craved a distinction of reading 
his prize essay at the exhibition. But he 
had a generous heart, and rar ree was 
subdued. 

He deliberately dipped his pen deep in 
the ink, and dropped a large blot on the 
first page of his neatly-written essay. 

“There,” he said, with a sigh, 
spoils my chances.” 

He replaced the disfigured manuscript in 
his desk, and went to bed. 

* * 


ca * *” 


‘ ‘th at 


Exhibition day came. It was the day on 
which public announcement was to be 
made of the winner of the English prize, 
and there was great excitement in the 
school, 

What puzzled the other scholars was the 
sober faces of the two leading competitors, 
and their indisposition to talk of the matter. 

‘They are afraid of each other,” was the 
general verdict. ‘Both are feeling anx- 
ious.”’ 

It was not till the close of the exercises 
that Doctor Folio proceeded to award the 
prize. 

‘Young gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘of the es- 
says presented in competition for the prize 
which I offered some weeks since, all are 
creditable. There are two which are mani- 
festly superior to the rest. - These are the 
essays offered by Julian Holmes and Harry 
Carter. The former is, on the whole, the 
better of the two, and would be entitled to 
the prize but for one fatal objecticn. It is 
disfigured by a blot, and this bars it out. I 
therefore adjudge the prize to Harry Carter, 
who will come forward and receive it.”’ 

During this speech Julian sat with down- 
cast face, but at the close he returned Har- 
ry's benevolent look with such a friendly 
and cordial smile that no one would have 
suspected his disappointment. 

Harry read his essay, and was greeted 
with prolonged cheers. 

When the exercises were over, his friends 
pressed forward with congratulations. 
Among them was Julian. 

‘‘Dear Harry,” he said, ‘‘I congratulate 
you heartily on your success.” 

“Julian,” said Harry, in alow voice, ‘‘I 
think I understand it. You spoiled your 
essay to help me.” 

‘‘Hush!” said Julian, smiling. 
nothing to regret.” 

“I will tell Doctor Foho. 
have the credit of it.” 

“So Ihave. Didn’t he say mine was a 


“T have 


You ought to 


little better? No, Harry, let matters stand | 


as they are.” 

“If it were not so important for me to 
win, I would notaccept your sacrifice.” 

“You mustn’t find an apology for my 
carelessness,” said Julian, at this moment 
better satisfied than if the prize were his. 

“I will never forget your generous kind- 
ness, dear Julian!” 

And Harry pressed his hand warmly. 

‘‘What does this mean, Julian?’ asked 
his father, angrily, when they reached home. 
‘*How could you beso inexcusably careless? 
You know how much I wished you to suc- 
ceed.” 

“Let me explain, father. I don’t think 
you will blame me after you have heard 


all.” 
Julian told the story briefly, acknowled g- 


ing the hard struggle he had with himself 
before he could make up his mind to sac- 
rifice his ambition on the altar of friend- 
ship. 

‘*My dear boy,” said the lawyer, his face 
radiant with pleasure, ‘‘I am far prouder of 
you than if you had won the prize. You 
have shown a noble heart, and you shali 
lose nothing by it. The row-boat shall be 
yours, and you shall have a better one even 
than I intended to give you.” 

So Julian obtained his boat and Harry his 
place, and they became warmer friends than 
ever. The rivalry which might have alien- 
ated less generous natures only riveted them 
more strongly together.—Salem Register. 





A CHAPTER ON CLEANING FLOORS. 


A clean kitchen floor, is a very nice thing 
in a family, and every housekeeper aspires to 
a tidy floor, as a criterion of her skill. But 
some of the good ladies make a’ sad mistake 
in their praiseworthy efforts, and make work 
for themselves, as well as injure their floors, 
and keep them looking gray ani dirty. 

One day I saw a young housewife take 
her dish of soft soap and spread it over her 
floor, which had been newly painted only a 
few weeks before; then down she went, on 
her knees, and commenced scrubbing with 
a brush and hand mop. Oh, how she did 
work! and how tired she looked! and how 
her back ached! I watched her till I could 
stand it no longer. 

I said, ‘‘Don’t you like your painted floor, 
the reason why you are scrubbing the paint 
all off?” 

“I want to keep it bright ‘and clean; paint 
wears off too quick, it hardly pays to get it 
painted, any way.” 

“I should think not, at the rate you take 
it off. You just spoil your paint, and floor, 
too.” 

“Why so; I don’t understand what you 
mean?” 

“Now, look here, there is nothing that 
will take off paint like soap; where your 
soap lies, your paint will all be off before a 
week, You should never use paint in that 
way. I supposed you were trying to get it 
off; there is no quicker way to do it.” 

“Well, I wish I had known it before; my 
husband says he never saw such poor paint.” 

“I expect the paint is good enough, it is 
the way you manage it. Now this room 
was all grained and varnished very nicely 
just before you came here, you could see 
your face in the doors, they were so bright. 
You ought to have kept it so for half-a- 
dozen years. Now see how it looks; half 
of the paint is rubbed off. and not a bit of 
shine to be seen.” 

“Oh, grandmother! do you think I did it 
on purpose?” 

“Bless you, child, no! You knew no bet- 
ter, so 1 thought I would tell you; you are 
ruining the looks of your neat kitchen, and 
also killing yourself all for nothing!” 

She looked so sober, I was real sorry for 
her, and told her to take a long-handled 
mop, and wash her soap all off, and then I 
would show her how to mop her floor. 

So I tucked up my dress and rinsed all 
the suds out of the pail and mop, and took 
some clear, hot water, and washed up the 
other half of the floor, and then took some 
more clear water and wipedit updry. Well 
she had to own that the half I washed was 
ever so much cleaner than her part. 

Afterward we sat down and talked about 
it; she was a real nice, little woman, and 
did just as well as she knew how, and spared 
neither strength nor time to keep things neat 
and tidy. I expect there are plenty more 
young women, who waste their health, 
strength, soap and time, just as foolishly as 
she did. 

If you have a painted floor, keep soap and 
soap suds off of it, for it spoils the bright- 
ness of the paint, makes it soft and then it 
peels off, leaving the floor looking worse, 
than if it had not been painted. 

If your floor has not been painted, keep 
soap off of it, for it gives it a dirty, grimy 
look, and keeps growing worse all the time. 
Just take clean, hot water, put in a tea- 
spoonful of spirits of ammonia into a three- 
gallon pail of water, stir it, and with a clean, 
long-handled mop, rub the floor all over, 
then wipe it off with clean water. It will 
take a little while to get the gray out of the 
boards, but it will come out after a time, 
and you will find it far easier to keep your 
floor white and nice, than it was when cleaned 
with soap or suds. 

Another thing, when you get your floor all 
washed, if you would wring your mop out 
of the clean water, and ge around the room 
and wipe the drips all off the base boards, 
and take a part of the mop, and wipe out 
the crevices, you would save a great deal of 
hard work, and back-ache, too. 

‘Oh, grandmother! I am so glad you have 
told me how to do it easier and better; ! do 
want to be a nice housekeeper, and be eco- 
nomical, but it seems so hard, when one 
does not know how to do it; and, I get cross 
sometimes, about the dirt tracks that mark 
it allover. It is discouraging to have a floor 
all tracked up before it has time to dry. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“Yes, I know all about it; but it is noth- 
ing to what it would be, if the boots were 
hung away in the closet, and the feet that 
use them were laid under the green grass. 
‘There, don’t feel bad; there are worse 
troubles than to have your clean floors 
tracked up, and fretting never did any good 
to any one.”—Grandmother, in Rural New 
Yorker. 


o?<+ 
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JOHN BRIGHT, 





John Bright is now in his sixty-nintb 
year. He is two years younger than Glad- 
stone and six younger than Lord Beacons- 
field; ‘and as English statesmen are 4 


peculiarly vigorous race,and often continue 
their public activities into the eighties, it 
may be hoped that he has still some years 
of labor in the cause of reform before him. 
His public life began in 1843, when he was 
thirty two years of age, in which year he 
was elected to Parliament by the old historic 
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city of Durham. Four years later, he took 
his scat for the first time as the representa- 
tive of the great progressive constituency of 
Manchester. His career in the House of 
Commons, therefore, has extended over a 
period of thirty-seven years, 

When John Bright entered Parliament, 
it was not merely unpopular, it was fairly 
odious to be recognized as holding the 
extreme opinions he boldly avowed. Social 
ostracism, the distrust and holding aloof of 
men of all parties, the most contemptuous 
and hatred-breeding scoffs of almost the 
entire British press, the horror of the mas- 
ses of not only educated. men, but of the 
common people, inevitably followed the ut- 
terance of radical principles. For years and 
years, John Bright's name was a bugbear in 
Bnitish politics. He rested under a perpetual 
cloud of obloquy. The men, who, like no- 
ble Richard Cobden, were brave enough to 
stand by him, shared the stigma cast upon 
himself. There was, however, in this con- 
tumely and avoidance, on the part of party 
leaders and the party rank and file, some- 
thing very like fear. It was monstrous that 
such sentiments should openly be declared 
in the House of Commons; but was it not 
also dangerous, especially considering that 
this commercial Quaker who uttered them 
could make his voice heard, and was not at 
all dismayed, and had, moreover, a certain 
power of character and eloquence? 

There came one day, as if out of a clear 
sky, a thunderbolt from the Radical corner, 
which sent dismay through the Liberal 
ranks, A resolution was sprung upon the 
House, in favor of household suffrage. 
The right to vote in England at that time 
was restricted by a high property—that is 
rental and rating—qualification. The Radi- 
cals sought to reduce this to the mere occu- 
pancy of a house, however small. The bat- 
tle of household suffrage was then fought 
with immense fire and energy by Bright, 
Cobden, and that most learned and noble- 
minded lawyer, William Page Wood So 
splendidly, indeed, did Page Wood rush to 
the charge, that when the vote on the reso- 
lution was proceeding,and Bright met Wood 
in the lobby, he grasped him warmly by the 
hand, and exclaimed, ‘‘When we form a 
Household Suffrage Cabinet, you shall be 


its Chancellor.”’ ’ . 
Eighteen years from that time, it was an- 


nounced one day that John Bright had be- 
come one of her Majesty’s Ministers; and 
quick on the heels of this intelligence came 
the news that William Page Wood had been 
raised to the coveted woolsack with the title, 
of Lord Hatherley. It was not in a House- 
hold Suffrage Cabinet; but despite that, the 
realization of the prophecy was a most strik- 
ing circumstance. Political prophecy, in- 
deed,seems a real gift with John Bright. He 
seems endowed with a remarkable faculty 
of prevision. He has foretold many of the 
important political changes which have 
taken place in recent years in England; and 
we well know how his prophecies about the 
American Union have turned out. May his 
more recent forecast of the great and pros 
perous destiny before us prove equally true! 
There has always been much difference of 
opinion as to which is the greater orator, 
Gladstone, Beacodnsfield, or John Bright. 
The cuntrast between the eloquence of the 
three is very marked; by contrast only can 
their various oratorical powers be compared, 
But, as time has gone on, the numbers of 
those who give the pretéminence in this re- 
spect to John Bright have rapidly increased. 
There is a charm of musical sweetness, and 
a glow of warmth, of earnestness, and en 
thusiasm, about Gladstone’s speeches which 
certainly make one hesitate to judge any 
one his superior in eloguence. There is a 
finish, a subtlety and grace, a sparkle and a 
fine-edged wit about Beaconsfield’s address- 
es, which make him a master among Par- 
liamentary speakers, and leave him facile 
princeps in his own peculiar style of forensic 
oratory. Bright’s eloquence, however, is a 
marvelous exhibition of simplicity com- 
bined with strength, of absolute perfection 
of language, of measured ease and deliber- 
tion, of natural gifts of a very high order 
most carefully trained and finished, of pow- 
erful appeal to the average common sense, 
and of the most skillful fitting of the utter- 
ance to the thought. The first impression 
of Bright, as amid the most absolute still- 
ness he rises, with every eye upon him and 
every ear eagerly intent, to address the 
House of Commons, is far more striking 
than the first impression of either of his 
oratorical rivals. His presence at once at- 
tracts and more than satisfies the eye. His 
snow-white, flowing hair, his rotund form, 
his erect posture, his perfect self-possession, 
his large, bright gray eye, his clear, strong 
voice that immediately charms the ear,take 
possesion of one at the very outset of his 
address. 

His eloquence has always captivated, and 
often convinced the multitudes who have 
thronged everywhere to hear hii; his ardu- 
ous and enthusiastic service in the cause of 
the oppressed has endeared him to thousands 
who never heard his clear, clarion voice, or 
beheld his flowing white hair and his sturdy 
English frame; while his friendship, so 
thoroughly tried, for: his kinsmen across 
the seas, will yield him as great honor from 
future generations of Americans, as the 
name of Chatham receives from ours.— 
George M. Towle, in Good Company. 





WOMEN DOCTORS IN MAD-HOUSES. 


The Rochester Democrat, of March 138, 
under the caption of ‘‘Females in Hospi- 
tals,” points out the progress that has been 
made within the past year in the direction of 
medical supervision of women by women 
in American insane asylums. For we per- 
ceive that the Democrut, by its general term 
“females,” signifies not female fowls, or 
cats, or cattle, but simply women,—a word 
which is perhaps quite as descriptive of our 
mothers, sisters, wives and daughters as is 
the naturalist’s designation, ‘‘females.” 
But as the adjective “female” is occasionally 
convenient, where ‘“‘woman” could not so 
well be employed, suppose we substitute 
for both the more respectful word ‘‘femin- 
ine,” where it can be used. So much by 
way of anticipating what Richard Grant 
White may say when he reads the article in 
question, which for substance is instructive 
and interesting. 

It seems that Dr. Wilbur and other med- 
ical men and laymen asked the New York 
Legislature last year to pass a law 1equiring 
the trustees of state asylums for the insane 
to appoint women assistant physicians to 
have charge of the women in those asylums, 
under the general direction of the medical 
superintendent of each asylum. Such a 
bill passed the New York Assembly 75 to 24, 
but was smothered in a Senate committee 
by influences from that political capital of 
New York, the city of Utica. 
please Dr. Gray of the Utica state asylum 
to have such a law passed, and therefore he 
got it defeated. In Cameron’s province of 
Pennsylvania, however, the focus of polit- 
ical and ‘‘psychiatric” influence is not one 
and the same, and a law was passed at Har- 
risburg last spring allowing or requiring 
the appointment of a woman as resident 
physician in each state hospital and asylum 
for the insane in Pennsylvania. Under this 
law the trustees of the latest built Penn- 
sylvania asylum—that at Norristown near 
Philadelphia, have very lately adopted a 
system of management which not only re- 
quires a woman to have the medical charge 
of all women in the asylum wards, but 
makes her practically independent in her 
own province, subject only to the board of 
trustees, from whom she is to receive her 
appointment. This, as the Rochester Dem- 
ocrat says, is the first time that the office of 
medical director ‘‘has been bestowed upon 
woman in a ‘state hospital,’ without restric 
tion, or requiring her to report to a recog- 
nized superior male chief.” The nearest 
approach to this before has perhaps been 
the appointment of a woman as physician 
to women at the Sherborn prison in our 
own state. There, however, she is under a 
certain indefinite subordination to the su- 
perintendent, who is also a woman,—and 
does not have ‘the uncontrolled direction 
of her hospital. There is an accomplished 
woman serving as assistant physician in 
the Danvers hospital since last spring, and 
a woman has lately been appointed assistant 
physician in the Tewksbury almshouse,— 
but these are both subordinate to the mas- 
culine physician who directs the hospital, 
and are also subject toa division of their 
own work with a man, who is assistant phy- 
sician too. At Norristown the woman in 
charge will do what she thinks best, sub- 
ject only to the direction of her trustees. 

Quite as important, though not likely 
to attract so much notice, is another “new 
departure” made by the Norristown board 
of trustees, according to the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. They have adopted a system of 
management which releases the medical 
officers from the general management of the 
finances and business concerns of the Nor- 
ristown asylum. ‘‘That is,” says the Buil- 
etin,—one of whose editors has great expe- 
rience in the state charities of Pennsylva- 
nia,—‘‘the medical officers are not in any 
way to be burdened or embarrassed with 
the management of the 260 acres of land, or 
the purchase o7 supplies for the place. The 
rule requires the appointment of a manager, 
upon whom this duty will devolve.” This 
is a measure unavoidable in all asylums 
where the number of patients requiring 
medical treatment 1s very large, and it is 
one of the reforms advocated by the friends 
of a better treatment of the insane in New 
York. There are serious objections to it in 
small hospitals, but in all large establish- 
ments, such as the folly of medical super- 
intendents and the supposed necessities of 
the situation have burdened us with in 
America, it will be found, as we have said, 
unavoidable. It wil! not long be tolerated 
that a man of medical skill and experience, 
competent to treat ‘insanity as a disease, 
and selected for that purpose, should be 
required, in a public hospital for the insane, 
to give more time and thought to his farm 
and his merchandise outside than to ihe 
minds diseased inside his establishment, 

The objections to the new departure in 
Pennsylvania are worth considering, for all 
that. To make the two chief medical offi- 
cers of an asylum a man and a woman in- 
dependent of each other, is to run great risk 
of a divided authority—that worst plague 


of a public establishment, from which all . 


other plagues speecily flow: 
“United yet divided, twain at once, 
So sit two kings of Brentford on one throne." 
The same remark is to be made, with 
less emphasis, concerning the medical di- 
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rector and the steward of anasylum. They 
ought to move along harmoniously together, 
but they do not always,—end the difficulty is 
inereased if you have two medical directors 
and a steward or business manager. This 
mistake of granting codrdinate powers to 
several officers in the same establishment 
has led to much discussion at Sherborn, and 
can hardly fail to do so elsewhere. Women 
do not submit readily to the authority of 
women, and this, too, increases the difficul- 
ty. Then it must be said that, few as the 
men who are competent to fill successfully 
the place of medical superintendent or first 
assistant in an insane asylum, yet the women 
are still fewer. Make a demand for them 
and they will come forward, but not in 
great numbers at first. We believe in mak- 
ing the demand and affording the opportu 
nity, but must warn the public not to ex- 
pect too much or too suddenly in the way 
of good results from these reforms, They 
are inevitable; they will check abuses and 
mitigate evils, but they will not bring about 
the millennium at once. Their best imme- 
diate result will be to i.troduce an element 
of hope and assiduous effcrt for the recov- 
ery of insane persons, in asylums where 
now all is routine and indifference. This 
alone would be no slight gain.—pringfield 
Republican. 
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HOW TO MAKE MOSS BASKETS, 





Very beautiful baskets for holding flow- 
ers can be made of the longer and more 
feathery kinds of mosses. We have made 
them often, and never do either garden or 
wild flowers look more lovely than when 
clustered upon a verdant border of that 


most delicate and beautiful material, which ° 


by proper management may be made to 
preserve its freshness and brilliancy for 
many months. We will here give direc- 
tions for their manufacture. A light frame, 
of any shape you like, should be made with 
wire and covered with common pasteboard 
or calico, and the moss, which should first 
be well picked over and cleansed from any 
bits of dirt or dead leaves which may be 
hanging about it, gathered into little tufts 
and sewed with a coarse needle and thread 
to the covering, so as to clothe it thickly 
with a close and compact coating, taking 
care that the points of the moss are all out- 
ward. A long handle, made in the same 
manner, should be attached to the basket, 
and a tin or other vessel, filled with either 
wet sand or water, placed within, to hold 
the flowers, By dipping the whole struc- 
ture into water once in three or four days, 
its verdure and elasticity will be fully pre 
served, and a block of wood, about an inch 
thick and stained black or green, if placed 
under the basket, will prevent all risk of 
damage to the table from moisture. To 
make such baskets affords much pleasant, 
social amusement for children, who will 
find a constantly renewed pleasure in vary- 
ing their appearance.— Floral Cabinet. 





MR, SALA’S IMPRESSIONS OF THE SOUTH. 

George Augustus Sala, after a second 
visit to this country, when, recen:ly, about 
to sail for England, gave his impressions of 
the South to a reporter of the New York 
Tribune: 

‘In ten years or so I think the South will 
have recovered from the terrible blow of 
the civil war. At any rate, time will bring 
them round all right. I shall be chaffed 
when I get home for not spending my time 
in visiting Charleston, Savannah, and St. 
Augustine, but my idea was to accomplish 
the best results in the shortest time. So I 
went directly to New Orleans, where I knew 
that during the carnival time 1 should meet 
at the St. Charles many persons from all 
over Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Georgia. My idea was to come in contact 
with the people of every grade in the recent- 
ly developed and least visited portions of the 
country. Few Englishmen except traders 
go to New Urleans, and they know little 
about the city or its residents, I might 
have stayed in New York, where I should 
have been overrun with kind peopleanxious 
to have me accept of their hospitality, or I 
might have discussed high art in esthetic 
Boston. But I sought the new portions of 
the Continent. My three days in Omaha, 
where thirty years ago there were only 
Indians, were most instructive. ll sorts 
of people were drawn there; the city was 
new and representative, and one had an ex- 
cellent chance to study the lives, character, 
and manners of those with whom he came 
in contact. 

“I found the South hopeful, and I think 
that there were evidences cf a disposition 
to accept the results of the war as final. I 
made a special study of the school books 
which the children use, and found them 
healthful in tone, and while holding up the 
exploits of the Southern army, with per- 
haps a pardonable degree of pride, they 
taught the inviolability of the Union. Don’t 
understand me to say that there is none of 
the secession spirit left (for there are wom- 
en there yet); but on the whole they are in- 
clined to accept the inevitable as gracefully 
as possible. The darkeys work in many 
instances for their old masters, sometimes 
raising the crops for hire, and sometimes 
on ‘snacks.’” 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


E. Jeannette Gooding, M, D. 
Homeeopathist. 
781 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 2 to 4P. x. 


Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
fh Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours 10 
w Hy ~— a. mM. to 4 pv. m., daily. 


Drs. Bedell & White, 
354 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Office hours from 8 a.m. to 1 P.«. and from 6 to 74 P.x. 


Lelia G. Bedell, M.D. Sue A. White, M. D. 
6m-6 











Mary F. Thomas, M.D., 
Practicing Physician, 
14 So, Sixth St., Richmond, Ind, 
Office hours from 7 to 9 a.M., 1to 3 and 6 to7 p.m. 


Arthur Sullivan's Light a World. 


PRICE $2.00. 


A fine eraterto,. and the latest work of the kind of 
the distinguished composer. Bethlehem, Nazareth, 
Bethany, and Jerusalem are the scenes included. 
Now begin to prepare this great work for perform- 
ance next autumn. 


Valuable Large Collections of 
Piano Music. 


Each book has from 200 to 250 
$2.00 in Boards and $2.50 in cloth. 


Cluster of Gems. 43 pieces, moderately difficult. 
Gems of the pe Sanco, of the best W; aes, ete. 
Strauss. 7 peptams Strauss pieces. 


Fanaa Ge Vol. I “ip caay ay ee. 


ieces. 22 for 4 hands 
Parlor Music, You 7 easy pieces. 


Creme, de la Creme, Vol 1, g difficult pieces. 
Fountain of Gems, or cary Piano pieces. 


Pear of Melody. 50 pieces, median difficulty. 
it’s Album. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 


The above 14 books contain nearly all the popular 
piano pieces ever published. “ “ 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


Dress Reform Garments of all kinds cut and basted 
or made. Patternscut. Orders taken for Reform 
Boots. 


Fashionable Dressmaking, 
5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly 25 Winter street) 








pages, and costs 























HYGi¥NIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 

ss — Fam Waists, Cheme- 

Dress’ Reform Corset 

Waiets, &c. Call or send for il- 

Iustrated Catalogue and Re- 

, duced wwiee ist. mention 

ing this paper Agents wanted, 
fatterns sold. 

Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 

6 East 14th St.,N.W.City. 


HYGIENE UNDERGARMENTS. 


A new and improved corset waist (a perfect substi- 

tute for corsets.) Trousseaux artistically;designed and 

daintily made. Patterns sold. 

MISS BATES, Room 7, 129 Tremont St, 
For Oil, and Wa- 


ARTIST'S MATERIALS, =H 


"Orders by M. fail Sv r Repos wien aptly "attended to. 
ATnporti LRER & moma 
594 Washington street, Reston . ae 
ly 














FROST & ADAMS, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


UF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
Mathematical Instruments, Etc. 
Lacroix’s Colors for China Painting, a Specialty. 


33 & 35 Cornhill, - Boston. 


3 Catalogues furnished gratis upon application. 
493m 





The Wilson Patent Adjustable 
Chair, 
With Thirty changes of Position. 
In Health a Luxury, 
In Sickness a Necessity. 
Ornamental in appearance, perfect in construction. 









The Invalid a prea lin, Coe 
jay (see cut). x ‘swan “ i Rest eins oo 
Hed Superiority and Merit whe - ‘t hes exhib. 
Parlor, Lib 
te 
er, s Crib, 
Bed or Lounge, 
Comb 
gyace, Xe itness, 
tre: plici- 


ty an Comfort. 
Call and 


Favileinell Propaaie, chiate 
When desired the ~: is can 








ee - No. 535 Washington street, Boston. 
MARCUS WARD & CO. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 


FoR sia 
spine fect 





following sasortment of 
Six assorted Cards for......... 
Ten assorted Cards -$1.00 
The best. pon ame né Cards to be found in 
Boston frou 6 conte to over 1.00 each. 
H. H. CARTER, 


3 Beacon street, Boston, 


i f mw 





EMERSON PIANO CO. 


SQUARE, UPRIGHT, AND COTTAGE 
PIAN: 







ano 


LOWEST OASi BRIG PRICES 
SUPERIOR UPRIGHTS TO RENT, 


Warerooms, “595 Washington 


McPHAIL & G0. 


GOLD MEDAL 
PIANOS. 


Lowest cash prices. Fegnecee tet sold :n in- 
empusente. First. quality im all . Cad and 


Warerooms 630 lay eecee St. Pn 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES, 


Unegualed in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 


ly™ 












E..w 506 Washington st, 


Terms 
fanee _ 
TYLEM, "Agent ra 
Borton,. (over Wiltesns verett’s. 423m 
EsT 846. 


ApStOns 


DINING: 


4 


ROOMS. 


—! 
FOR 


LADIES and GENTLEMEN 
23 & 27 Brattle Street, Boston. 


BROOMS to LET by the DAY or WEEK, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


30 sen pages ee 








A Delicious and of Tea or Coffee, 

loin wtedie, $9 Gente ‘o Sor wer Biew,tbeenta ender. 
of the season, cael to order, at very 

prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached.» 1 
ABSORPTION vs DISEASE, 





LIVER &STOMACH 
PAD 
CURES WITHOUT DOSING 


Principal depot of the Company for New England, 
124 Tremont St., 
Opposite Park Street Church, Boston, Mass. itf 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 
A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Pe - ients by the me Cranial Diagno- 
Ind on, and all kinds of chronic di 
Serofula en. ments, Tumors, aa ergo of Wo- 
men. — a The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, whieh i has been 
mages te to make more pate, as testimonials at her 
office will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic voll 
will tively cure Rheumatism. 
Bunions, weak and painfal backs and ola 
through the kidneys, liver and sh 
, they gi give strength and su rt to the Mere eg 
nal Organs, drawing to the s 


mation aan a is Joo nnn wy 
ty fy end suffering, d, h pomade, viteh is 
not poisonous, Ee oy " dye, but a nice 
for years. 


and will — the hair from turning 
Thi not prevent the hair from ng 
ird, Her urinary remedy for meee of at het 
diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also 
pt. may pase fa her ae Abdominal 8: 


ers, Elastic ban for both sexes, 


etc., etc. Umbi to onter and war- 
ranted to fit. 


haggeasss 
28 Winter street, Room 16. 
Send stamp for circular. 


Dr R. Greene. Dr. F, E. Greene, 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Chronic Diseases. 


Following are a few of the] Ryman daily. 
Letters of inquiry may be add to the writers. 


‘THAIT GNV HOVWOLS 


BLOOD AND NERVES. 

















2a UCR ST SEA RAERTONT, MaDe 
was Cu! 0 under owe 
to Dr. Green rs. CHAS. BUTLER. 


ALTON, N. H. 
me of aa 0 I have never seen Dr. Greene, he cured 


me of an OVARIAN TUMO! Oe oy, oats Soe 


BAKERSFIELD, VT 
oH child ULOUS i ~ ‘peing ai ofa _ 
er physi i 


PR ge: NATICK, MASS. 
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Guam yo 
R. GREENE, M.D. he E. GREERE, Mm. D. 
$4 Temple Place, Boston. Mass. 
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] of thelr subscriptions and to forward money 
or the ensuing year wi for a bill. 


JOURNAL INDEX FOR 1879. 


(Subscribers desiring a copy of the Index 
to the Woman’s Journal, for 1879, will 
please send to the office, 5 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





GAIN AND LOSS. 


During the past month the question of 
Woman Suffrage has been the subject of 
legislative action in several States. In Wis- 


sin an act has passed submitting an 
ii to ee which the gen- 
eral ig extended to woman. In 
Towa though the Senate defeated the reso- 
lution for an ametidment to the State con- 
stitution for Woman Suffrage, it passed a 
bill bya, good vote to give School Suffrage 
to'women. But the power to do even this, 
without a constitutional amendment is 
questioned. The majority of the Senate 
‘was willing to give the women the benefit 
of the doubt. In New York the legislature 
passed a bill giving women the right to vote 
on school questions, but, as the readers of 
the JournaL know, it has little practical 
value. The legislature seems to be inclined 
to do its work better and to pass a Dill 
which shall be effective. Thus far we see 
a gain. 
In Rhode Island and Connecticut the 
lower houses passed bills giving women the 
right to vote on the school question, but in 
each case the bill was killed in the Senate. 
Here there was at best only a partial gain, 
The popular branch voted, but the more 
conservative body said Halt. It will not be 
many years before the bill will be a law in 
both States. 

In Massachusetts the committee reported 
against a suffrage amendment, but Col. 
Higginson made an amendment that the 
bill pass and the discussion arose on this 
motion. It was rejected by the large vote 
of 60 for Col. Higginson’s amendment and 
188 against it. The chairman, Mr. Robin- 
son, in presenting the reasons for postpon- 
ing the subject, said the committee recom- 
mended this because the measure was not 
now practicable, The legislature had voted 
to give woman the suffrage on the school 
question, and there was no evidence that 
the people desired at present a further ex- 
tension, Col. Higginson presented his side 
with ability and force, but it was evident 
the members had made up their minds not 
to do anything. So far as we could gather 
from the side talk in addition to the debate 
there was no interest in the matter. The 
members did, not have a constituency be- 
hind them whom they feared, because the 
women petitioners though numbered by the 
thousands had no vote. With many the 
whole subject was treated as a joke. The 
majority in favor was less than for several 
years. We do not think, however, that 
this vote fairly represented the sentiment 
of the Commonwealth on this question any 
more than the vote for the prohibitionary 
candidate for governor last fall was an ex- 
pression of the temperance opinion of 
Massachusetts. The majority were of opin- 
ion that the legislature had gone far enough 
for the present in giving women School 
Suffrage. Be this as it may, the vote 
was a disappointment, and proves that a 
great deal of solid missionary work is need- 
ed in Massachusetts. 

In the fact that the New England 
States are behind New York and the West, 
we see an indication of the changes which 
are going on in society. Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Rhode Island are devoted 
chiefly to manufactures. The increase 
of population has therefore been largely 
foreign. On the other band, in the rural 
sections, the farmers’ sons have gone to the 
cities or taken farms at the West. Thus 
gradually the farms in these three New 
England States are passing into the hands 
of foreigners. Hence the character of the 
people has changed. This has an important 
bearing on legislation as well as on the 
strength of political parties. The men who 
represent this new element, as a general 
rule, are opposed to Woman Suffrage. 
They can also be counted against the Civil 
Damage law, against giving women a vote 
on the liquor question and in favor of li- 
eense, We must look the facts in the face. 
The friends of woman should organize clubs 
and begin the work in earnest. If several 
members who voted against us should be 
defeated in a coming election they would 
then treat this subject as a serious matter. 

8. W. B. 





RESPITE FOR A WIFE MURDERER. 


The idea that religious holidays should 
be honored by releasing criminals, is a relic 
of barbarism unworthy of the nineteenth 
century. Some years ago Gov. Rice “‘hon- 
ored” Thanksgiving Day in Massachusetts 
by pardoning out a man who had been con- 
victed of rape, 

Last week the papers informed us that 
‘the President, taking into consideration 
that yesterday was Good Friday, ordered a 
respite until April 8d, of Stone, the wife 
murderer, and the Maine friends of the 
culprit hope to have his sentence changed 
to Scouleemment for life.” 

It so happens that the very week on 
which this respite was granted, has been 
made memorable by a series of wife-mur- 
ders of a most brutal and sickening charac- 
ter. One man deliberately burned his wife 
to death without provocation; another poi- 
soned the mother of his children; several 
beat and kicked their wives to death, under 
circumstances of shocking atrocity. But, 
strange as it may seem, such criminals are 
seldom punished as they deserve. Good 
Friday was dishonored by this respite of a 
wife murderer! Of all crimes, the most 
cowardly are the outrages inflicted by men 
upon women, Of all outrages on women 
the most abominable are those inflicted by 
husbands on the wives whom they have 
sworn to love, honor and cherish. When 
women vote, let us hope that wife murder- 
ers will not escape unpunished. 4H. B. B. 
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MASSACHUSETTS AS A LEADER. 





Massachusetts from the earliest time has 
been foremost as a leader of political opin- 
ion. This has been because she profoundly 
believed in certain definite political ideas. 
When the first civil code was drawn up in 
the cabin of the ‘‘Mayflower” it contained 
the germs of a free State based on popular 
liberty. During the revolutionary struggle, 
side by side with Virginia, she stood as the 
foremost champion of freedom. From 
Faneuil Hall the voices of Otis, Samuel Ad- 
ams, Hancock and other revolutionary lead- 
ers went forth to stir and rouse the whole 
country. This surely is the more sig- 
nificant when we recall the fact that Massa- 
chusetts during the whole period of her 
history has never produced a first class gen- 
eral. Her leadership has been the leader- 
ship of ideas. During the late civil war 
though she occupied a small part of the en- 
tire territory, and was only among the sec- 
ond or third group of States in respect to 
population, she yet exerted a controlling 
influence. Her Wilson and Sumner in the 
Senate, her war Governor Andrew at home, 
her Charles Frances Adams as minister at 
the Court of St. James were making the 
name and power of the country felt. These 
three men were swayed by positive political 
ideas. And if the last of the three has since 
dropped out of practical politics, it is sim- 
ply because he has been caught by the spir- 
itof reaction, and has ceased to be the rep- 
resentative of living political ideas. In their 
earlier days these three were among the 
most influential leaders of the Republican 
party. 

How stands the same Massachusetts to- 
day? Does she have much influence in 
Cougress? Will her power be felt in the 
approaching canvas in making the platform 
and fixing the choice of the candidate for 
President? These are questions we ask for 
aspecific purpose, If Massachusetts fails 
in these directions it proves that she has 
left the throne of leadership and is content 
to follow. No one can deny thatas a polit- 
ical force among Republicans her influence 
is not felt as it was in the palmier days of 
this great party. One of the reasons is 
that the men who now control the party, 
both in ability and convictions have deteri- 
orated. They are relying more on what the 
party has already done, instead of bringing 
out foremost the living issues of to-day. 
They are men of political expedients, in- 
stead of men of political principles. Roscoe 
Conkling is a man of the former class. He 1s 
a political manager. He sneers at civil ser- 
vice reform. He has no profound political 
convictions. The chief article in his creed 
isto beat the Democrats. He aims at im- 
mediate success. George W. Curtis on the 
other hand is a man of clear and fixed con- 
victions. He believes that the Republican 
party should be the party of progress, and 
represent a reform in public service. He 
has faith in the democratic idea of equal 
rights without regard to color, race or sex. 
In the manipulation of a vaucus, Conkling 
is the superior, He is skillful as a machine 
politician. In wielding those forces by 
which political opinions are formed and 
parties permanently organized Curtis ex- 
cels, These men represent the two differ- 
ent elements in the Republican party, and' 
in proportion as the one or the other gains 
sway, will the party live or die. 

' The present Republican leaders in Massa 
chusetts are largely men of political expedi- 
ents instead of political convictions. They 
look more to the past than to the future. 
They do not lead, but follow because they 
are not profoundly moved by positive polit- 
ical ideas. They are more bent on beating 
the Democrats and perpetuating the power 
of their party than in carrying out great po- 
litical principles. When Sumner, Andrew 
and Wilson began, they were swayed by 





ideas. They wished to carry out definite 
political principles. They aimed to gain 
power so that freedom should dominate 
over slavery. The election of a President 
was @ means to thatend. They voiced the 
living issue, and thus they became political 
leaders, and Massachusetts for the same 
reason became a leader. In this she was 
true to her historic position. She stood as 
the exponent of the American idea. To- 
day it is not so. The men who control the 
party are not political leaders, because they 
feel the force of the reaction of political 
ideas. They do not believe in the people. 
Very many of them are frightened at the 
idea of free Suffrage. 8. W. B. 
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TEMPERANCE WOMEN NOT ALLOWED TO 
VOTE. 


The Massachusetts Legislature on Wednes- 
day of this week, refused to allow women 
to vote on the liquor question. This was 
what was expected, as a majority of the 
members think that the Legislature has gone 
far enough at present in giving the franchise 
towomen. The vote was larger in favor of 
this measure than for the suffrage amend- 
ment. The rising vote on the bill was 82 
yeas to 102 nays, then the roll call gave asa 
result 79 yeas, 113 nays. This disposes of 
the question of Woman Suffrage in the Leg- 
islature of this year. It by no means is a 
final decision, as the Suffrage will come, It 
is evident, however, that the temperance 
women and the suffragists have to buckle 
on the armor for a long battle. Mr. Hill, 
of Boston, is reported as quoting an ex- 
president of a Woman’s Temperance Chris- 
tian Union as opposed to women’s voting on 
the liquor question. If this is true, and 
she represents a considerable class of tem- 
perance women, it is clear that some mis- 
sionary suffrage work is necessary, even 
among the Women’s Temperance Christian 
Unions. 8. W. B. 
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THE CHINESE MISSION, 





The appointment of President Angell, of 
Michigan University, as Minister to China, 
has been received with wide spread favor. 
As editor of the Providence Journal, Pro- 
fessor of Brown University and President 
of the University at Ann Arbor, Mr. Angell 
has won deserved distinction both as a 
writer and educator, The selection of a 
man of his previous training for a special 
diplomatic mission, is an illustration of the 
American system, or rather of no system, 
in its diplomatic service. President Angell 
is no publicist. His studies and pursuits 
have been those of an educator. Heis a 
man of vigorous mind, broad intellect, and 
is disposed to take large views of all ques- 
tions. While we récognize his eminent 
abilities, itis difficult to see on what ground 
he can have claims of fitness for this special 
work, The great European nations train 
up aclass of men who give this subject 
their special study. Whena man of ability 
end character enters the service he hopes 
for advancement, and is thus stimulated to 
make himself acquainted with international 
affairs and the relations which his country 
holds with others, and how best he can ad- 
vance the interests of the government and 
the people he represents. When any case of 
importance arises the rulers look for the 
ablest member of the diplomatic corps 
either to conduct the negotiations or to assist 
some prominent official in this special work. 
Thus they secure the aid of men of knowl- 
edge and experience. But often the con- 
trary is true in this country. Here is an 
important work to be done, and President 
Hayes goes to Ann Arbor and asks the Pres- 
ident of the University to do this special 
work. What is there in the management 
of a college that gives its chief peculiar 
fitness for an important and difficult for- 
eign mission? The Washington corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal of this 
week says: ‘‘President Angell, of Michigan 
University is here, awaiting a consultation 
with the Secretary of State in reference to 
his appointment as Minister to China. As 
has been stated in this correspondence, the 
Secretary first offered Angell the honor of 
serving as President of a Commission to ne- 
gotiate a treaty with China. This was de- 
clined. Then the Secretary offered to 
clothe Angell with the full power of envoy, 
which was accepted, upon the condition 
that Mr. Angell was not to be hampered 
by any policy of the Admunistration, nor to 
be instructed what terms to offer or accept 
from the Chinese. Angell insisted upon 
conforming his official action to his own 
views of what was just and desirable, and 
commencing investigation of the Chinese 
problem without prejudice. These condi- 
tions were accepted by the department, and 
Mr. Angell will go to China uncommitted 
to any policy, but prepared to investigate 
the subject of Chinese immigration thor- 
oughly, both in China and California. His 
instructions will, therefore, be merely nom- 
inal. When asked to-day for the expres- 
sion of his views on the question he is to 
consider, Mr. Angell remarked that he “‘had 
no views; that he should first learn’ the 
Chinese aiphabet.” 

If there is any truth in this statement the 
government has no fixed policy which its 
minister isto carry out. Heis not to be 
hampered with instructions as to what terms 
he is to offer or accept. He is to carry out 





his own ideas, not simply act as the agent 
of the government. We very much doubt 
whether the correspondent’s statement is ac- 
curate; but we are distinctly told that Pres- 
ident Angell said he had no views, but 
should first learn the Chinese alphabet. Why 
did not the government save time by ap- 
pointing a minister who had already learned 
the Chinese alphabet? England or France 
would not have gone to one of their univer- 
sities, but would have taken a diplomat of ex- 
perience, one who had already some know!l- 
edge of the question and did not have to be- 
gin by studying the alphabet. If we are to 
have a diplomatic service would it not be 
better to have a class trained by experience 
for this special work? 8. W. B. 


———"—. >> 
PLATO AND THE WOMAN QUESTION. 


Plato’s ideas on the Woman Question are 
embodied in a conversation with Socrates 
and his disciples, in book V of The Repub- 
lic. After describing what should be the 
good and true state, and the good and true 
man, Socrates was proceeding to describe 
the four forms of evil which he thought 
would beset the model state, when he dis- 
covered two of his disciples whispering 
together, and caught the words: 

“Shall we let him off, or what?” 

“Certainly not,” said the disciple address- 
ed, raising his voice so that the master 
could hear him. 

‘*‘What is that,” said Socrates, ‘‘which 
you refuse to let off?” 

‘*You,” said the disciple; ‘‘we think you 
are lazy and mean to cheat us out of the 
best part of the story; and you have a no- 
tion that you will not be detected in passing 
lightly over an entire and very important 
division of the subject—that which relates 
to women and children.” 

Then answered Socrates: 

**You do not know what you are doing 
in thus assaulting me, what an argument 
you are raising, . . . what a hornet’s nest 
of words you are arousing. Now I fore- 
saw this coming trouble, and this was the 
reason I made the omission.” c 

When Socrates prepared to speak, much 
to the amusement of his disciples, who ap- 
peared to think that they had forced their 
master into a corner, for they evidently 
thought as lightly and contemptuously on 
the Woman Question as if they had ‘ived 
centuries later, and were members of the 
Legislature, or writers in some stately re- 
view. After pretending to admit the-gen- 
eral inferiority of the sex, Socrates went 
on to prove to his disciples that in order to 
form and carry out the design of a true 
Republic, women who are born its citizens 
should have the same duties as men, and 
the same training and education, ‘‘for in 
the administration of a state,” said he, 
‘neither a woman as a Woman, nor a man 
as aman, has any specia! function, but the 
gifts are equally diffused in both sexes, and 
the same education and opportunity for self 
development which makes man a good 
guardian (or ruler), will also make woman 
a good guardian; for their original nature 
is the same.” 

To the question whether ‘‘she is capable 
of sharing either wholly, or partially, or 
not at all in the action of men,” he made 
answer, “thus, for example, a man ora 
woman who has the soul of a physician 
may be said to be essentiaily the same, . 
one woman has the gift of healing, another 
not. . . And one woman is a philosopher, 
another is an enemy to philosophy; one has 
spirit, and another is without spirit..” 

And if the male and female sex appear 
to differ in their fitness for any art or pur 
suit, we should say that such pursuit or art 
ought to be assigned to one or the other of 
them... 

‘“‘And we shall therefore continue to 
maintain that our guardians and their 
wives ought to have the same pursuits.” 

How much more fairly Mr. Parkman 
would have written if he had considered 
carefully Plato’s ideas on the Woman Ques- 
tion, before giving to the world his own 
high-sounding platitudes on the subject. 

Malden, Mass. H. H.R. 








THE VOTERS ON THE SUFFRAGE 
AMENDMENT. 


We give below. specially for the benefit 
of our Massachusetts readers, the names of 
those who voted for and against Mr. Hig- 
ginson’s motion for a Suffrage Amendment 
in the Constitution. We hope the friends 
of Suffrage will consult this list in the fall 
when they meet in caucus to nominate can- 
didates or go to the polls to vote for repre- 
sentative: 

Yeas.—Adams, Baker, Beebe, Ber- 
ry, Bond, Brackett, Butler, Butterfield, 
Clapp, Coffin, Collins, Davenport, Donnell, 
Eddy, Eldridge, Evans, Faunce, Ferson, 
Flanders, Flint, Gerry, R. B. Gifford, 
Hartshorn, Hathaway, Higginson, R. §. 
Horton, Huntress, Ingalls, G. W. Johnson, 
T. B. Jones, Keyes, Lawton, C. Lincoln, 
Livermore, Look, Magee, Main, Merritt, 
Milliken, Newton, I. E. Noyes, Parmenter, 
Peabody, Pease, W. B. Peck, Phillips, 
Pratt, Putney, Quigley, Reed, Sanders, 
Slocum, Smeath, Stover, Swift, J. A. Tufts, 
Valpey, Van Deusen, J. F. Warner, 
Wheeler—60. 

Nays.—Allen, Andrew, Bacon, Bailey, 
Bartholomew, Bates, Bennett, A. O. Bige- 
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low, F. Bigelow, J. W. Bigelow, L. Bigg 
low, Blanchard, Bowerman, Boyden, Brad. 
ford, Brigham, W. A. Brown, W. W. 
Brown, Bugbee, Bull, Burley, G. L. Burt, 
Cannon, Canterbury, Curruth, Carter, 
Churchill, Cochran, Crosby, Crowley, 
H. F. Danforth, K. Danforth, Davis, Dean, 
Dee, Delany, Dever, Doherty, Drew, Fiske, 
Foss, Freeman, Gage, Gale, Galligan, Gard. 
ner, J. E. Gifford, Glover, Goulding, Hard. 
ing, Hayden, Hill, Hobbs, Holmes, E. J. 
Horton, N. A. Horton, Ingraham, Jeffer. 
son, Jenney, J. P. Johnson, E. D. G. 
Jones, Jourdan, Joyce, Keith, Kelley, Lang. 
ford, Lawrence, Leonard A. Lincoln, Lodge, 


_ Lord, J. T. Mahoney, Marshall, Maxwell, 


McDonald, McGaragle, McGeough, McSor. 
ley, Medbery, Moriarty, Morrison, Morse, 


Mulchinock, Munson, Newhall, Nick. 
erson, Nugent, U’Donnell, ‘?'Neil, Pad. 
dack, Park, Plunkett, Poor, Quigley, 


G. W. Rice, J. M. Rice, Rich, Roach, Rob. 
inson, Rockwell, Root, Rosnosky, Seag rave, 
Shaw, Shead, Sherburne, Shipman, Z, EF, 
Smith, Sparrow, Spear, Starbird, Tabers 
Teahan, J. B. Thayer, 8. P. Thayer, 8. F, 
Thayer, Thomas Tinker, Tompkins, Top- 
liff, Trask, A. W. Tufts, Varnum, Wait, 
Wales, Wallace, Ware, L. H. Warner, N. 
Warren, W. C. Warren, Webber, E. R. 
Webster, J. G. Webster, Wells, Wentworth, 
Wilde, Williams, Wing—138. 

The following members were paired: 
Messrs. Sowdon, Walker, Peck of Arling. 
ton and Cornett, no, respectively, with 
Messrs. Hastings, Burt of Acushnet, Loud 
and Cook, yes. 8. W.. B. 
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REGISTRATION IN ALBANY. 


The question is still undecided as to the 
extent of the Suffrage granted to women in 
New York on the school question. The 
letter of the Attorney General is his opinion 
and has no authority beyond. Women 
have voted in Syracuse and Middletown, 
and have registered in Albany. The Tel. 
graph of March 27, gives some interesting 
details of this. The leaders of the woman 
movement have been invited to attend the 
caucuses of the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans. A Suffrage society has been formed, 
In seven out of the nine wards there have 
been no obstacles, but in the six and third 
wards the inspectors made objections. In 
one of the wards as a half dozen colored 
women went to register there was a stir, 
The band of six was led by Mrs. Williams 
who is described as ‘‘a stately mulatto of 
considerable education and refinement.” 
These colored pioneers were foliowed to the 
place of registry by a crowd of whites and 
blacks, and on their way home were ‘‘cheer- 
e! in a hilariously boisterous fashion.” 
Most of the women who have registered are 
married and their position and character 
will be seen from the following who have 
enrolled their names: Dr, Mary Dubois, 
the leading female physician of Albany, and 
Dr. Catharine E. Goewery, both ladies be 
ing considerable property owners; Miss 
Kate Stoneman, sister of General Stone- 
man, and member of the faculty of the 
State Normal School; Mys. Howell, wife of 
G. R. Howell, Assistant State Librarian, 
and Mrs. Jane Hoxey, wife of one of the 
officers of the Capitol. This lady has been 
lately very ill, but declares she will go to 
the polls if she has to be carried there. In 
the Sixteenth ward on the registry is Mrs, 
Perry, widow of Charles E. Perry, formerly 
United States Consul at Aspinwall. One of 
the ladies whose name was refused enrol- 
ment by the inspectors of the Sixth ward is 
Mrs. Knight, wife of the Superintendent of 
Lighting in the Capitol. At their first meet- 
ing last Friday, the ladies nominated for 
School Commissioners, Mrs. Emily Weed 
Barnes, daughter of Thurlow Weed, and 
wife of the former Superintendent of In- 
surance, William Barnes, and Mrs. Mary 
Pruyn, formerly a missionary in Japan and 
a lady very highly esteemed among the 
churches of the city. These nominations 
were received by the public with great ap- 
proval, but after due consideration, both 
candidates, though warmly sympathizing 
with the suffrage movement, concluded that 
its interests would de best served by declin- 
ing. It is not probable that the ladies will 
put other candidates in the field, but they 
witl take steps to suggest to the different 
parties the nomination of ladies to the of 
fices in question 





“oe 
INTELLECT PREFERRED. 


There used to be a current impression it 
the public mind that educated women weté 
likely to become ‘‘old maids” and did not 
make good wives. Such absurd ideas are 
slowly dying out. Yet we find the follow 
ing item from the Boston Post going the 
rounds of the papers: 

‘The choice some people make of matti- 
monial partners is hard to understand. 
young Maine farmer married a highly edu 
cated Boston girl, who did not know § 
thing about housekeeping, but had devoted 
her youth to the study of geology and mit 
eralogy, and when he took her home, 10 
stead of attending to household duties, sh¢ 
went roaming about the farm and soon dis- 
covered on her husband’s land a gold misé 
worth $40,000. You can not always 
how a match will turn out.” 

Such a choice as that of the young Maine 
farmer should not be ‘hard to understand. 
Intelligence adds charms to mere pby' 
beauty, and no woman.can long be attrac 
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tive, who does not possess intellect and 
character. Tbe young farmer wanted 4 
partner, nota servant; a companion, not a 
mere housekeeper. Is that surprising? To 
us it seems quite otherwise, If the intelli- 
gent girl found a gold mine worth $40,000, 
as a result of the study of geology and min- 
eralogy, it only proved that mental disci- 
pline and training are after all the best prep- 
aration for practical life, in the case of wo- 
men, as in that of men. 

It is certainly a misfortune to a woman, 
if she has never been taught the practical 
detailsof housekeeping. But these can al- 
ways be acquired by a person who has learn- 
ed how to learn. . The women who neglect 
their domestic duties are not those who 
have been faithful etudents, but those who 
have frittered away their youth in idleness 
and dissipation. No man or woman ever 
learned anything well, who did not thereby 
acquire the ability to learn something else. 
The higher education for women means 
something better than gold mines, and the 
young Muine farmer has a treasure in such 
a wife, which will be worth more to him 
than $40,000. To have married such a wo- 
man will go far to redeem h:m from his 
own lack of early opportunities. H. B. B. 

CO 
SUFFRAGE IN NEW YORK. 

Eprrors JournAL: Your correspondent 
F. N. C. is mistaken in saying that the 
constitution of New York ‘‘limits Suffrage 
to male citizens.” It never has done this. 
It secures Suffrage to male citizens, and 
leaves the matter there. The Legislature 
has repeatedly extended Suffrage beyond 
the point to which the constitution carries 
it, and its power to do so is admitted. A 
bill is pending in the Assembly, ‘‘to pro- 
hibit disfranchisement,” which takes ad- 
vantage of this fact, and if passed will en- 
franchise the women without a constitu- 
tional amendment. The work of thirty 
years, and especially of the last twelve- 
months, ripens fast toward fruition. Let all 
friends of the cause in New York write at 
once, and get others to do so, to Senators 
and Assemblymen, urging them to work for 
the ‘Bill to prohibit disfranchisement.” 
Also, let every friend of the cause in the 
State send me his or her address, and the 
address of every other friend, that docu- 
ments may be sent. J. H. H. WiLLcox, 

Sec. State Hx, Com.,60 Howard St., Albany. 

*oe 
BOSTON UNLVERSITY. 

The vacancy created in the Board of 
Trustees of Boston University by the death 
of Bishop Haven, has been filled by the 
election of Rev. George M. Steele, D.D., 
LL.D., late President of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, and now principal of Wilbraham 
Academy. 

The library of the School of Theology 
has just received a valuable donation of 
foreign works from a German scholar, resi- 
dent in the city. Volume VIL, of the 
“University Year Book” is in press, Its 
leading article, entitied ‘‘Hopeful Symp- 
toms in Medical Education,” relates to cer- 
tain remarkable movements of the past year 
or two—movements whose breadth and 
promise will be a surprise to many readers 
even in the profession itself. 

It is aunounced that the work of the 
School of Oratory, interrupted by the death 
of Dear Monroe, is hereafter to be carried 
on in the School of All Sciences, but with 
graduate students only. 








AN APPEAL FROM THE WOMAN’S TEM 
PERANCE UNION OF WASHINGTON. 


Men! You who send the legislators here 
to make laws, for the love you bear your 
country, send such, we implore you, as will 
legislate properly on ‘‘the great crime of 
crimes,” intemperance: who can withstand 
temptation themselves, and set a good ex- 
ample to the rising generation. Under the 
stars and stripes, which float daily over the 
halls of Congress, ‘‘in this land of the free 
and home of the brave,” exists a slavery 
worse than African bondage, and under- 
neath its folds proud intellects have gone 
down. The demon, strong drink, lurks in 
the very Capitol itself; and under the guise 
of cold tea, drank with cup and saucer, in- 
spiration is sought, and many a vote is 
given with fuddled brain. At the last ses- 
sion. 10,000 women from all over the laud 
petitioned Congress to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquors in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and those prayers fell all unheeded. 
Crime stalks abroad, and sorrow and mis- 
ery reign in many homes. Heart-broken 
wives and crushed-out children’s lives call 
for some action, and there are not temper- 
ance men enough in Congress to legislate 
away the cause here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, where they have sole jurisdiction. 
We who live here see and know it all. The 
young are led on in ways of sin by the ex- 
ample of those in power and position. 
Voters! it lies with you to stopit. See to 
it, that the rum power sends no man to the 
nation’s Congress, to your own State Legis 
lature, or to any subordinate office. 

Mars. I. A. Hopxrns, 
Chairman Prohibition Com. of Woman's 
Temperance Union. 
Washington, March 10. 





VOTING AT WATERTOWN. 


Eprrors JourNAL: I have not seen in 
any paper a report of the women voters of 
Watertown, and of their advent at the 
town’s annual meeting. 

A week or two prior to the meeting a 
circular was addressed to all the women 
tax payers of the place, advising them that 
upon the presentation to the selectmen of 
their receipted tax bill, their names would 
be placed upon the voting list; and for the 
sake of the educational interests of the 
community this duty was urged upon their 
attention. 

About one hundred of these circulars 
were sent out, and they brought in twenty- 
one women, who were registered, and every 
one of these voters made their appearance 
at the polls, on the day of the town meet- 
ing, and voted that fraction of a vote which 
the generous and chivalric male legislators 
of the State have granted them. 

This was certainly a goodly showing for 
the first attempt, and looks vastly more 
promising for the future of Woman Suf- 
frage than does the late attempt made in 
India look for male suffrage in that country. 
Mackenzie says, in his History of the 19th 
Century, that the British government are 
trying to introduce municipal self govern- 
ment into India, but that very few of the 
citizens are inclined to it; and that in Luck- 
now, a city containing over 200,000 inhabi- 
tants, only seven votes were recorded. 

I suppose our historical essayists will say 
that these East India men are not entitled 
to a vote if more of them won’t use it-—for 
it is a bad rule that won’t apply equally 
to men as to women--and as for poor 
‘‘Fireside” whose lucubrations are limited 
to a chimney corner, what would she do if 
she lived in a country where all the men let 
an empress rule them, without their saying 
evet a word. 

I was in hopes that our bright women 
would let this Transcript luminary burn 
herself out, without calling any attention 
to her sputtering existence. It is always 
charitable to refrain from noticing your 
neighbor's ill breeding, and her last spark 
indicates a sad want of manners. ad 


os 


TEMPERANCE IN IOWA. 


The Iowa Constitutional amendment has 
passed both Houses of the Legislature in 
the following shape: 

Section 26. No person shall manufact- 
ure forsale, or sell or keep for sale, as a 
beverage, any intoxicating liquors whatever, 
including ale, wine and beer. The general 
assembly shall by law provide regulations 
for the enforcement of the prohibitions 
herein contained, and shall thereby provide 
suitable penalties for the violations of the 
provisions hereof. 
oe 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 

DAUGHTERS? 





Mrs. Helen E. Starrett of Chicago recently 
gave a lecture before the Unity Club, of Cin- 
cinnati, on the above named subject. We 
condense from the Commercial’s report the 
following: ‘ 

‘In the first place we should give them a 
defivite aim in life and a concentration of 
purpose. Every woman should thoroughly 
understand some one productive art, or be 
competent, by some one profession to earn 
her own living. This should not be a hard- 
ship or a forced necessity, for instead in the 
field of congenial labor and the proper com- 
pensation for it, we find the truest happi- 
ness of life. As young ladies, parents ex 
pect too little of their daughters, and as 
matrons, too much. It is a lamentable fact 
that girls retrograde after leaving school. 
The bright, promising student becomes a 
young lady in society, who, when asked 
what she is doing, gazes blankly at her in 
terrogator, and in smiling wonder replies, 
‘‘Nothing;” and when further questioned as 
to what she is going to do, looks blanker yet, 
and answers, ‘‘Nothisg.” While her class 
mate, who has married, has become an anx- 
ious young matron, with little children cling 
ing about her and the burden of household 
management falling heavily on her inexperi. 
enced and unskilled hands. As young la- 
dies or matrons they seemed to be compara- 
tive failures, as far as any satisfaction to 
themselves. There is no completeness of 
life; no definiteness of aim; no concentra- 
tion of energy. There is nothing to show 
as the result of years of preparation for the 
duties of womanhood. This is about a fair 
representation of the general condition of 
American girls. Their education does not 
accomplish what it should in making them 
useful and happy. The fault is the lack of 
adaptation between the results of education 
and their mode of life. The air is full of 
complaints, both from the women who are 
not satisfied with their lives,and from others, 
against these women, as evading their true 
part in the world’s work. 

“Boys are a present distress; girls ave a 
future anxiety. The part of true wisdom 
is to learn what inherent differences exist 
between the two, and recognize them; but 
refrain from creating any artificial ones. If 
boys are strong, well educated, and imbued 
with moral principle, we trust to their get- 
ting along, and making their own way. Just 
here is presented the first problem as to our 





daughters. Boys shall earn their own liv- 
ing; shall girls do the same? 

“Shall girls earn money like beys, or shall 
they merely work in a dilettante way, with- 
out earnestness or purpose? There should 
be no antagonism to women’s working for 
wages. Men’s unwillingness that women 
should enter into competition in work and 
wages is founded on chivalry—on noble and 
generous principles; but the conditions of 
woman’s dependence upon man’s support 
cannot be secured against contingencies. 
Some people have a feeling that their daugb- 
ters should be provided with resources to 
support themselves, but they hope they will 
never be obliged to do so. The educated 
women of the present require opportunity 
for the expression of their faculties. In 
this expression is happiness; in repression, 
pain. Natural faculties seek to express 
themselves objectively in creative work. 
Mrs. Starrett recommended that the varied 
experience and mature judgment of women 
who had passed middle age should be util- 
ized by mp‘oying them on boards of edu- 
cation, on charities and as superintendents 
of instruction. 

‘‘Marriage was the divine ideal of life, 
and its golden rule was expressed in the 
words, ‘Bear ye one another’s burdens.’ In 
married life the wife should be the equal 
partner of the husband in all things. Her 
labors at home should balance his in the 
outer world. What should be done with 
our daughters is to educate them to be in- 
telligent, earnest women; to prepare them 
for special occupations; to recognize the 
value of their labor in the home; to accord 
to them honor and authority as mothers; to 
prepare them for society and give them voice 
in its laws.” , 





oe 


EMPLOYMENT FOR OLD WOMEN. 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
Committee of Ward 9 of Buston, it was 
recommended to the conference to discuss 
plans for employing old women, or those 
unskilled in labor, in the making of rag 
carpets or braided rugs, or in knitting 
stockings. These articles are convenient in 
every householc. In each conference the 
knotty question is what to do with the old 
women who will not go to the almshouse, 
Some teaching would be required, but the 
difficulties are not great, and many a woman 
may keep herself from beggary by making 
rugs or knitting stockings. There is a call 
for more skilled workers on sewing ma- 
chines. It is desirable that women should 
be taught to run machines properly. A 
normal class of latlies to teach the kitchen- 
garden schools is greatly needed. Every 
girl of ten years old and upward should be 
taught the use of her hands through this 
excellent method, and every Saturday 
morning when there is no school a class of 
girls might be brought together in every 
ward, to learn how to perform household 
labor. This work was begun by Miss 
Huntington in New York, but several 
schools are already working in Boston. 
The last one opened was in Ward 7, for 
twenty-four girls. It is hoped before long 
to have them in “very district. Day by 
day, say the friends of this movement, we 
learn ‘‘a more excellent way of charity.” 
We find the gift of money is no charity to 
those who cannot first be taught to use it 
wisely. To kill the desire for independence 
which naturally belongs to the lowly as 
weil as to the prosperous, is to murder the 
best supporter a man or woman can have. 
We need teachers everywhere. Every vis. 
itor of the Associated Charities of Boston 
is a teacher; a giver, therefore, of the best 
gifts . When a girl begs for a pair of 
shoes, let her knit a pair of stockings to 
pay for them, and let the lady visitor occu- 
py her visit by giving a knitting lesson 
while she talks. Let us ask no more sboes 
or coal or food for our able-bodied poor. 
We need their service everywhere, and they 
in turn need the educating force of our 
community. A gentleman who had found 
a situation for a boy, seeing him unpresent 
able with dirt and rags, took him to a cloth- 
ing shop and had him washed and dressed, 
saying that he should himself pay for the 
clothes fifty cents a week out of his weekly 
wages of $1.50. When the boy walked off 
to his employment the next morning, his 
former companions taunted him with his 
fine ‘‘charity” clothes. ‘They ar’n’t n’other, 
now,” said the boy; ‘‘I’m to pay every cent 
out of my own wages for 'em myself ’ 
After that he was only a subject of respect, 
if not of envy, among his fellows. 


- NOTES AND NEWS. 


Forty young Boston ladies who are in 
Washington have a literary society. 


A contributor to Thoughts and Events 
urges the need of police-women at police 
stations. Such officials are of great service 
in some European countries. 


The female students at Italian universi- 
ties, who numbered five last year, are this 
year nine, viz.: three at Turin, two at Rome, 
two at Bologna, one at Naples, and one at 
Padua. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher will give a lecture 
for the benefit of The Women’s Education- 
al and Industrial Union, at 4 Park street, 
upon Saturday, April 8d. at 7.30 P.m. 














CARPETS — 


A Saving of 25 per. cent., by Buying Direct of « 


MANUFACTURERS. «x 
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JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


The 


Largest Manufacturers 


IN THE UNITED 


STATES. 


and the only manufacturers in the world that sell their goods 
direct to the consumer, thereby saving all intermediate profits, - 
A large and choice line of Axminsters, Wiltons, Velvets, Brus- 
sells, Tapestries. 3plys, extra super ingrain, oil cloths in all 
widths, mattings, rugs, mats etc, 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


525 and 527 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
OPPOSITE R. H. WHITE & CO. 








Subject: ‘‘The Lost Colonies; a pre-Colum- 
bian story.” Tickets, 25 cents. 


Two or three English ladies have opened 
a soup kitchen in the Rue d’Apnjou St. 
Honoré, at Belleville, one of the poorest 
Parisian quarters, where such institutions 
are in great request. 


Twenty-six young women are to be ad. 
mitted as telegraphic pupils at Liege in the 
Central Bureau of Telegraphy. A prelimi- 
oary examination of capacity will be held. 
The superintendent and assistant will have 
the duty of teaching them.—<Solidarité. 


Although Woman Suffrage will not enter 
largely into the present parliamentary strug- 
gle in Great Britain the friends will question 
the candidates and hope to secure a larger 
number of favurable answers than they 
have ever had before. 


At the recent applied science exhibition, 
Paris, M. Richard, a clothier, exhibited a 
motor which was turned by a poodle dog, 
confined in a revolving cage. lhe dog was 
able to drive four sewing-machines. The 
Scientific American remarks that women who 
have heretofore been accustomed to support 
their poodle dogs in idleness may now make 
them useful. 


General W. T. Clarke, agent of the 
treasury department, has been giving a 
thorough inspection of the New England 
branch of the international bureau. He 
indulged in some plain talk, and where he 
finds a lack of efficiency he tells of it. That 
makes his praise the more valuable. Col- 
lector Slack’s office, in Boston, he regards as 
among the very best. 


Miss Selma Borg will give two lectures at 
the rooms of The Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 4 Park stree:. The 
first upon Tuesday, April 6th, at 7.30 P.M. 
Subject: ‘‘Kalevala, the Epic of the 
Finns.” Second, upon Tuesday, April 13th. 
“The History of the Finns and the High 
North.” Tickets to course, 50 cents; single 
tickets, 25 cents. The profits of these lect- 
ures are to be shared with the Union. 


The Woman’s Exchange in New York 
was established two years ago, and its busi- 
ness has steadily increased from the start. 
It has received 16,000 articles and sent $22,- 
646.94 to its consignors, Its attractive rooms 
have already become too straitened, and the 
managers are considering the advisability of 
securing larger quarters. This enterprise 
has served as a medium of exchange be- 
tween the public and a large class of women 
whose fine taste and artistic skill would oth- 
erwise be of no practical service to them. 


A lady has been giving in Paris marvellous 
performances with four birds, trained to such 
a high degree of docility that they select, 
from a series of cards, replies to almost any 
question from the audience. These are in- 
variably appropriate, and their originality 
is often striking. Altogether the entertair.- 
ment, which has met with the approval of 
five crowned heads of Europe, maintains its 
character as an exhibition of perfect train- 
ing, and the apparently disinterested man- 
ner in which the movements of the birds 
are secretly directed by the artist herself is 
as amusing as their intelligence. 


Mrs. Little, says the Buston Journal, an 
aged lady of New York, who had no nearer 
relative than a nephew, and who had prop- 
erty worth several thousand dollars, was 
sent to the workhouse on the complaint of 
that nephew and his wife, that she was a 
common drunkard, and while in that insti- 
tution much of her property disappeared. 
There is good reason for the belief that the 
commitment papers were procured by col- 
lusion and fraud, that she has always been 
a temperate woman, and the nephew and 
his wife have been arrested for perjury. 

Some New York ladies have been doing a 
good work during the past year by estab- 
lishing and carrying on a free circulating li- 
brary. It is proposed to have one large li- 














brary with reading-rooms in some central 
locality, and distributing rooms wherever 
there is a demand for them. A large, well 
managed library of this kind would do a 
noble work for New York. Good books in 
thousands of poor homes would mean help 
and entertainment for the sick, new iater- 
ests and attractions in the family, and the 
possibility of education for many an ambi- 
tious boy and girl. 


There is not a railroad in all Palestine. 


There is not an American missionary in the 
Holy Land, nor a Sunday school. "But one 


Protestant church in. Jerusalem, another 
outside of the walls and one at Nazareth. 
The Jewish population has increased during 
the last few years, but the population of 
the country has more rapidly decreased. 
The Jews have no intention of re-occupying 
the land,. They go there to die, not to live, 
No Jew around Jerusalem owns or culti- 
vates an acre of ground. The Jews of 
Europe and America will never return to 
Palestine unless forced back at the point 
of the bayonet. 


The Bureau of the Senate have elected 
the committee on M. Camille See’s Bill re- 
lating to the secondary education of young 
girls. Eight out of nine are favorable to 
the measure, subject to reverses on the part 
of some as to girls being, when desirous, 
indoor pupils, which the author thinks a 
most essential element. In one bureau, M. 
de Ravignan, a clerical, occasioned much 
amusement by saying that the education of 
girls was quite good enough; that all other 
countries envied France her women, and 
that the most ignorant Frenchwoman had 
more mind than the best educated man. He 
was not elected a committeeman.—Daily 
News. 


A commercial school for girls has been 
opened in Florence. Its character is essen- 
tually elementary: in the first year instruc- 
tion is given in writing, Italian and French 
grammar and language, arithmetic and ac- 
counts, commercial correspondence and 
commercial geography. In thesecond year 
lessons in commercial legislation are added, 
and also the elements of political economy 
so that the pupils may have ‘some compre- 
hension of the principles affecting profits, 
wages, the variation of prices, the conse- 
quence of the use of machinery in manu- 
factures, effects of women’s work, and some 
of the common laws affecting rates of ex- 
change, etc. The pupils must be over thir- 
teen years of age to be admitted, but some 
mothers of families and teachers of superior 
schools have joined it, and the number of 
pupils is already sixty-four 


At the March meeting of the voters in 
Dedham, the experiment of trusting wom- 
en to cast a ballot for the members of the 
school committee was tried, and thus far 
no radical change has been observed in the 
daily life of any individual. Usually the 
wise heads (or otherwise) who are supposed 
to arrange all the primary meetings, cau- 
cuses and other necessary meetings have 
held one or two such, in Memorial Hall, 
previous to election. Were they beginning 
to read the ‘‘hand writing-on the wall” that 
it was an impossibility for those interested 
to learn aught of such meetings, and re- 
ports of ‘‘dark lantern caucuses” filled the 
air? Dedham had for several years a lady 
on the school committee. This year a sec- 
ond has been elected, as well as the Catholic 
priest whose intercst in our public schools 
will not be questioned. Eighteen women 
voted, but it may not be out of place here 
to query why the school teachers themselves 
do not more generally express an interest in 
the formation of the school committee. 
The manners of an ignorant person may be 
very agreeable, but is not fitness for the 
situation the very first requisite? The 
whole question is by no means settled, and 
the duty of every woman, by the action of 
the Legislature. seems to demand thought- 
ful, serious consideration of the subject. 
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ME. PARKMAN ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
* [CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK] 
In his en:'eavor to keep the and 


are placed” he asserts to be one of the most 
perplexing and painful problems of human 
life; and he goes’ ou to connect this broad 
statement with others, which compel us to 
consider the ‘‘disadvantages” to be those re- 
sulting from that moral code which practi- 
cally forgives in man what it condemns in 
woman, with the necessary concomitants. 
And Mr. Parkman evidently believes that 
this is to continue forever, and finds a cer. 
tain justice in it om the ground of the ‘‘in- 
tegrity of the family,” with all the interests 
of affection, maintenance, and inheritance 
involved in it. If Mr. Parkman had es- 
pecially wished to record upon his pages a 
proof of the great need that a man’s reason 
has of a woman’s sensitive intuition, he 
could not have succeeded better than in this 
statement. This is a point in which wom- 
an’s ‘‘will” is bound to have its way.” God 
binds both sexes to the same moral code, 
and for precisely the same reasons,—that 
the integrity of the family and the State 
shall be preserved. How can it be pre- 
served, so long as a single man continues to 
offend against it? He is as likely to find his 
victim in the arms of a loving husband, in 
the midst of a family, aselsewhere. If this 
statement seems too bold, let the columns of 
to-morrow’s paper answer for it to the reader. 
Not until man is held as accountable as 
woman for every sin against chastity; not 
until he learns that the integrity of the fam- 
ily he chooses to invade is as precious as the 
integrity of his own when another invades 
it; not until the law counts the destruction 
of purity as something more than ‘‘loss of 
service” ; not till society carries out the 
principles id which it professes to believe,— 
will a true regeneration of society be possi- 
ble. 

Mr. Parkman should know’something of 
those ‘“‘Edicts of Marly,” which secured the 
Seigneurial Tenure in Lower Canada. It 
is very likely that Louis XIV. thought that 
the time would never come when the peas- 
ant’s bride might not be claimed in the 
chamber of his seigneur on his bridal night; 
but fortunately peasants have passions as 
well as princes, and princes are men who 
can be educated, and so it came to pass 
that those base laws were a dead letter long 
before they were erased from the statute- 
book, yet not before their revocation had 
been written in the blood of successive gen- 
erations. Perish property, succession, and 
legitimacy, if these can only be maintained 
by conniving at the corruption of huebands, 
brothers, and sons! To believe so is to 
deny the Holy Ghost; and that the average 
consciocsness of mankind is coming to ac 
cept only the highest ideal for both sexes, 
‘we can see in the fact that men must now 
conceal what a hundred years ago they 
roldly proclauned; that no ‘house of 
abominations” could exist on the earth to- 
day, if it were the livery of religion, as once 
it. strove todoin Tyre, or should it hang 
above its door the symbol of its purpose, as 
in more modern times at Pompeii. 

The “restrictions” which God imposes 
are not merely to be borne, but to be proud- 
ly accepted. If to exercise Woman Suf- 
frage be a duty, experience will soon exhib- 

‘jt the unknown quantity in the equation. 
For the present Jet us call it 2 Restric- 
tions were only a little while ago supposed 
to interfere with all womanly pursuit of 
dead languagesand the higher mathematics. 
“Everybody knows that the physical and 
mental constitution of Woman is more deli- 
cate than that of the other sex.” To this 
we will accede, if Mr. Parkman will say 
more sensitive. Women endure longer and 
better than men under all the pressures 
common to both; and it is not uncommon 
to see a woman brace her unaccustomed 
muscles to a man’s work, when he fails to 
do it. As to all that our author has to say of 
the ill-health of women, we must refer him 
to his own previous paragraphs on heredity. 
Do not sons inherit the infirmities of their 
mothers, and is it not an accepted fact that 
the stvture of men has degenerated in the 
Eastern States? It is acknowledged to be 
the case in Canada. What effect the exer- 
cise of Suffrage may have on the health of 
women is a question to consider when the 
danger arises. The ambitions and struggles 
that follow on its exercise have brought 
more than one presidential candidate to a 
‘paralytic bed, and have palsied more than 
‘one red right hand.” It behooves us, 
therefore, to train all men and all women to 
proper self-possession, that such a fate may 
befall neither. 

It is a wrong, our author thinks, that a 
small number of women should seek to im 

’ pose this duty on a large number who do 
not desire it. Since when has this been pos- 
sible? In all democracies or republics, it 
becomes the duty of the minority to edu- 
scate and arouse the majority; but in what 
and do minorities govern? Where are the 
officers appointed to drive the shrinking 
omale citizen to the polls? ‘Under low so- 


cia! conditions, in former times,” we are 
told, ‘“‘women nereocaneionsias hate te 
_gree of power in public affairs unknown 

‘the modern world;’ and, a few pages back, 





it is said, ‘‘Their sex is itself a power, if 
they, it rightly.” Is it nota power, if 
it is. 

crim 


wrongly? If Mr. Parkman read 


} the ‘iminal reports in the Washington pa- 


~pers last winter, he cannot be ignorant of 
the part base women play in the politics of 
today, and Ought to feel that it is wise to 
impose open responsibility where there is 
already secret and unacknowledged power. 
These are the words of Harriet Martineau, 
who wielded a greater open power than any 
woman of her generation. A few weeks 
before Henry Wilson died, he said to the 
present writer: ‘‘People talk of the cor- 
ruption of political life in Washington. It 
is holy as heaven compared to what it was 
twenty years ago. Now corruption must 
at least hide its head.” The present writer 
first came to Washington more than thirty 
years ago, and can indorse the statement. 

We think very little of the argument Mr. 
Parkman draws from incompetent female 
sovereigns. We could draw another from 
incompetent male monarchs, and we should 
attach just.as little importance to it; but 
would add as a commentary that the men 
were educated for the throne, while the 
women were generally thrust upon it by a 
failure in succession. Isabela of Castile 
was less superstitious than Philip II. We 
will set Bertha of the Transjurane against 
James I., and are not afraid to show the 
Hebrew Deborah with her ‘‘forty years of 
peace” at the side of Louis XIV. amid the 
unceasing struggles of the Fronde. Henry 
IV. was no truer to his wife than bis wife 
to him, and Sully admits that jealousy 
of Gabrielle d’Estrées was at the bottom 
of much mischief in his family. Mr. Park- 
man was unfortunate when he named this 
great sovereign, who had little right to ex- 
pect the ‘‘perfect ‘consort,’ nobly planned,” 
he seems to have shown go little discrimina- 
tion in choosing. Uneducated sovereigns 
of either sex will intrigue. Statesmen are 
made, not born. No Southern man will ac- 
cept Mr. Parkman’s version of the long- 
drawn struggles of the Confederate army. 
What woman stood behind the eighteen 
brigadier-generals, of the last session? 

It is easy to jest about the perversity of 
‘‘a woman’s will,” and there is no doubt 
that the wilfulness of a capricious and un- 
disciplined woman is at once ludicrous and 
pitiful. But what of the stupid obstinacy 
of an untrained, uncultured man? It was 
the ‘‘man’s notion” only which compelled 
the Alpine cow-herd to drive his cattle 
three miles to pasture, when he might have 
built his hut on the very verge of the fra 
grant field. For what did God give to wo- 
men this tenacious will? Looked at as a 
part of the Divine intention, and not sneer- 
ed at as an accident, it rises into dignity. 
A map is ashamed, if he cannot give a rea- 
son for what he thinks or proposes. A wo- 
man ig neither convinced nor ashamed, 
simply because she is silenced. If she is 
accustomed to reflect, she knows that her 
intuitions are the safe scaffolding within 
which society is to erect its proudest monu- 
ments, and not until the building towers 
above will she consent to have the frailer 
timbers knocked away. In connection with 
this subject, Mr. Parkman strays into reflec- 
tions which he will one day regret. Would 
to God that it had been left to women only 
to employ the fascinations of their own sex 
against truth, honor, and the cause of right! 
We do not say that in that case such a thing 
would never have been attempted, but we 
do know it would never have prevailed. 
Had it existed, it would have been where 
corrupt women pander to corrupt men,—a 
state of things Woman Suffragists propose 
to remedy. Ifa thingis unfit to be discuss 
ed, the ‘‘shrillest tongue” cannot do more 
harm than one of even tenor. It may dis- 
gust us more, but usefulness lies in moral 
quality, and the followers of Jesus of Naza- 
reth may possibly be compelled to whip 
certain laws off the statute-book with 
‘‘scourges of small cords.” 

That Mr. Parkman is ignorant of the his- 
tory of the movement he opposes is evident 
from the dread he feels of the intemperate 
anger of- women in debate. Were men 
never known to give way to it? Are words 
that wound more undignified than the clubs 
which fell or the poniards which stab on 
every page of past history down to the day 
when that last fell blow was struck in the 
Senate of the United States? Will women 
ever do worse than that? Years ago, when 
the tongues of a few half-frenzied women 
disturbed the peace of anti-slavery conven- 
tions, we used to think how much less the 
press would have had to say about it, had 
the offenders been of the other sex. In the 
conventions of the last twenty-five years, as 
well asin the Woman's Congress, very lit- 
tle that is personal has appeared, and no 
more of ambition, envy, or unworthy emu- 
latiocr than some of us can remember in 
Crawford, Webster, or Choate. If a thing 
is right to be done, the character of the 
first results which follow the doing detracts 
in no wise from the moral necessity. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
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. TWO OF Us.” 


The name of Miss Calista Halsey has 
been known as that of a young writer of 
brilliant promise, and her marriage has been 
an event of great social interest in Ohio, 
which was her former home. From the 








Cincinnati Commercial of March 19 we ex- 
tract the following notice of the wedding, 
which took place at the residence of Mr. 
David Jones, an uncle of the bride, residing 
near Chillicothe, Ohio.— 

“The name of Miss Calista Halsey has 
been widely known beyond the circle of 
loving friends, who have rejoiced at the 
recognition she has won in the world of let- 
ters. For some years she has been a con- 
tributor to various periodicals, and her writ- 
ings had attracted much attention before 
she entered the regular journalistic field. 
For nearly two years Miss Halsey has been 
a member of the editorial staff of the Wash- 
ington (D. C.) Post, and the editorial work 
done by her has met the highest commenda- 
tions from journalistic authorities and from 
men of letters. In June of last year was 
published her book, entitled ‘‘Two of Us”— 
a book which is full of vitality and of po- 
etie thought. As lovely in character as she 
is gifted, Dr. Patchin may well be congrat- 
ulated upon the happiness of the future. 

“The groom, Dr. R. A. Patchin, is well 
known in Des Moines as a talented and 
prominent physician, who came from the 
East five years ago and settled in that city. 
A man of brilliant power, rare skill in his 
profession, and cordially winning in’ man- 
ner, he merits all success. 

“The friends of the bride and groom are 
numerous, both in the East and West. As 
they were so numerous and so widely scat- 
tered, it was decided to have a quiet, fam- 
ily wedding. Mr. and Mrs. Jones enter- 
tained the assembled guests, assisted in 
hospitality by other relatives. Among the 
guests were the parents of the groom, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ira Patchin, of New York; the 
bride’s sisters, Mrs. Reicheldarfer, of Ohio, 
with her husband, and Miss Alice Halsey, 
of Washington, D. C.; Miss K. J. Buch- 
walter, a brilliant and highly cultured lady, 
a cousin of the bride’s, recently returned 
from Europe; Captain Horser and others, 
of Chillicothe; Miss Alice Buchwalter, of 
Circleville; Mr. and Mrs. Turley, of Ohio; 
Miss Carrie Jones; Mr. David Lyon, from 
Chillicothe, and others. The party Was 
almost exclusively of family relatives. 

“The wedding presents were lovely, and 
owed, perhaps, their greatest charm to their 
being individualized by loving thought for 
the bride. The groom’s gift to the bride 
was an elegant necklace of linked Etruscan 
gold, with locket pendant set in pearls, and 
bracelets to correspond. Among other gifts 
were a beautiful picture recently brought 
from Europe; silver ice service, and any 
quantity of table silver; a fire-screen in art 
needle-work, in designs of the fleur de-lis; 
a French China tea set decorated in flower 
designs, and many other articies of use and 
matters of vertu. 

‘It was asimple, quiet bridal, full of its 
home sweetness and sacredness, and holding 
happy memories for all the future years, 
Just the inner circle of friends who held 
her nearest grouped about the lovely bride, 
and there were tender words and earnest 
wishes, and clinging pressure of hands after 
the holy rites were said, and purer prayers 
never followed a wedded couple than those 
breathed for their future. 

‘*Dr. and Mrs. Patchin left the next day for 
Des Moines, via Cincinnati and Chicago, 
where they will make brief delays to meet 
their friends. 

‘‘Never a lovelier bride was attended by 
fairer wishes for. her future and for the new 
home that they will enjoy in the pleasant 
Western city. May they ever 

‘+ ‘Sail secarely and safely reach 

The Fortunate Isles, on whose shining beach, 

The songs we s.ng and the sounds we hear 

Are always of joy and never of fear.’”’ 
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WOMAN 5 RIGHTS. 


We have been a good deal interested in 
reading the National Citizen, a paper pub- 
lished at Syracuse, New York, which is 
ably conducted. We were not aware that 
there were so many obnoxious laws, dis- 
criminating against women in many of the 
States, until we read them in this paper. 
We are ,not an enthusiast on this subject, 
but are in favor of the largest liberty to all, 
consistent with equal justice to all, and do 
not object to giving the ballot to women if 
they desire it. Especially is it their due 
where they own property und are taxed 
without a voice. The violation of this 
principle on the part of man made Boston 
harbor a tea-pot, and subsequently inaugu- 
rated the revolution, which resulted in our 
independence from Great Britain. This 
was a movement for man’s rights which 
they have never been backward in assert- 
ing. We believe in giving simple justice 
even to a dog, but when the human race is 
in the balance, we think it should be freely 
accorded them, and without a murmur. 
We give an extract from an author of high 
standing, and two cases that smack more 
of law than justice. 

Professor Walker, of Cincinnati, in his 
“Introduction to American Law,” writes 


these memorable words: 
‘*With regard to political rights, females 


form a positive exception to the general 
law of equality. 

‘They have no part or lot in the forma- 
tion or administration of government. 

‘They cannot vote or hold office. 

‘“‘We require them to contribute their 
share in the way of taxes to the support of 





the government, but allow them no voice in 
its direction 

“We hold them amenable to the laws, 
when made, but allow them no share in 
making them. 

“This language applied to males would 
be the exact definition of political slavery; 
applied to females, custom does not teach 
us so to regard it,” 

In the State of New Jersey, recently, an 
American woman, teacher, well educated 
and refined, married a young German, He 
was poor, and soon after his marriage was 
taken ill. His disease proved to be con- 
sumption, During his illness his wife ten- 
derly cared for him, supporting him with 
her own money. Had it not been for this 
tender loving wife, his last hours would 
have been spent in the hospital or alms- 
house, for his sickness proved a mortal 
one. 

A few weeks before his death he wished 
to see a lawyer. His wife was surprised, as 
he had no property, was dependent upon 
her for every comfort; thinking his desire 
a whim, she still, with loving fondness, 
gratified that whim. The lawyer came, 
the husband and he were closeted for an 
hour. In a few weeks the husband died. 
The wife sincerely mourned for him, as 
she sincerely loved him. A few weeks 
more passed and she became a mother. 
As she looked upon the tiny face of her 
babe and traced init her husband's linea- 
ments, she began to be comforted. 

A few more weeks passed and she was 
surprised by the entrance of two men, 
strangers to her. They came for her child; 
they were armed with that dead husband’s 
will, a will he had executed during that 
hour he was closeted with the lawyer. By 
this will he had given the child—unborn at 
his death—to his parents in Germany to be 
brought up. 

That wife and mother had no redress, for 
the child had belonged—that unborn cbild 
—to her dead husband—not to her. She 
was simply bearing the child for him. She 
had no “‘right” to it by ‘‘law,” the “‘laws of 
her country,” which some women think 
they can trust. The child was not hers, 
but his. 

‘There is an old adage that it is better to 
be a live dog than a dead lion; but in ‘‘this 
glorious land of freedom,” it is sometimes 
better to be a dead man than a live woman. 

We have a friend in Virginia, that grand 
old ‘‘Mother of Presidents,”’ where a woman 
was recently whipped six lashes with a 
cat-o-nine-tails, 7. ¢. forty-five blows, for 
‘‘stealing” some clothing from her husband. 
Our friend went to a lawyer to find out 
just what ‘‘rights” she possessed under the 
“law.” The pompous lawyer, thumbs in 
armholes, heels bearing the weight of his 
body, head thrown back, said, ‘‘Well, 
madam, you have the ‘right’ to one calico 
dress a year, to fire enough to keep you 
warm, and to such food as your husband 
chooses to furnish you. These are all the 
‘rights’ you possess under the ‘law;’ any- 
thing more you have, is furnished you by 
your husband’s favor;” and the lawyer 
raised himself upon his heels, as he looked 
half contemptuousiy down upon the little 
woman who was questioning him.—Zz- 
change. 
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THE CARE OF UNFORTUNATE CHILDREN. 





There is a growing feeling that in many 
of our towns and cities a considerable and 
increasing class of children are helped for 
ward in vice and crime through the neglect 
of the community or the present methods of 
dealing with them. Among the organiza- 
tions to reform this evil, 1s the Hampden 
County Children’s Aid Association. This 
has become incorporated, and its charter 
bears the date of March 1, 1880. ‘Ihe So- 
ciety has power over neglected and abused 
children. The Springfield Republican’ in 
referring to this adds: ‘‘There are young 
children in considerable number growing 
up to lives of vice and beggary in the hands 
of destitute parents, and sometimes coming 
before the courts for petty offenses, who 
could be readily placed in good homes by 
the society. Individuals shrink from as- 
suming the responsibility of standing be- 
tween such childyen and their drunken par- 
ents, and of giving the bonds which the law 
requires, but a corporation with’ united 
strength and impersonality can easily do 
this, and do it more effectually. We hope 
all members of the Legislature from our 
county will sustain this bill. A bill has 
also been reported to the House authorizing 
the trustees of the state primary and reform 
schools to board out children at a cost not 
exceeding the average cost of support at 
the state primary school. The same bill al- 
lows them to transfer girls committed for 
crime or misdemeanor from the state pri- 
mary or reform schools to the prison for 
women, 

“The Hampden County Children’s Aid 
Society now has in good country homes 
under its supervision and visitation nine- 
teen children in charge of the overseers of 
the poor of this city, and tweaty-four wards 
of the State, girls placed out in the county. 
It has only two other children at present 
in charge, one of whom it wholly support- 
ed for a year, the other is self-supporting, 
but has been aided by a member of the so- 
ciety in the expenses attendant upon a se- 





vere accident, to the amount of $30. In 
one way the society has failed to accom- 
plish its purpose. Some ten or twelve 
applications have been made during the 
past year for places for children in families 
to work for board and clothes by indigent 
parents in this city. In every case good 
homes have been found, but the parents 
have either withdrawn the children soon— 
in some cases in order to send them to beg 
—or they have refused when the time came 
to let the child go a short distance from 
home. It is the pernicious habit of indis- 
criminate alms-giving which makes this 
practicable, and children are trained to idle- 
ness and dependence, who ougLt to be train- 
ed to industry. 

“The newly revised constitution makes 
the fee of membership of the association 
$1 perannum. The officers hope that a 
sufficient number of persons throughout 
the county will become members or con- 
tribute such sums as they are able, that the 
association now nearly out of funds may 
have means to defray its expenses of pos- 
tage; clerical service at the office; boarding 
of young children who have no settlement, 
if necessary, and of printingand stationery, 
for which purposes they will require alto- 
gether about $400. The nextannual report 
will show that the money has been well ex- 
pended. This society is simply one of those 
organizations which direct and economize 
the work of individual charity, There is 
no charity sc good and so effectual, if well 
directed, as the active personal interest of 
one human being in another. This is the 
charity of the gospel and these organiza- 
tions are not intended in any way to dull 
this personal zest of doing good, but rather 
to facilitate it by searching out and finding 
the needy on the one hand and the needful 
on the other and bringing the two together. 
The efficacy of such work is well illustrated 
in an instance which came under the kin- 
dred organization of the Union Relief in 
this city. A young man and his wife and 
children had ‘‘come upon the town” from 
pure shiftlessness and ‘‘not knowing how.” 
They were put in a cheaper tenement, the 
man was dogged out to seek for work, the 
children were brought home from the alms- 
house and tidied up, the wife was taught to 
economize,—how? By the indefatigable 
and daily visitation for months of one of the 
Union Relief visitors, a iady of thrift and 
vigor, as well as of means, although she 
dispensed nothing but discipline. In this 
way that household was raised from de- 
pendence and squalor to independence, 
comfort and thrift, and the joy of the 
housewife at being able to buy and pay for 
at once out of their own savings a whole 
barre! of flour is described as genuine. This 
is the kind of work which needs organizing. 
The Children’s Aid Society and all charity 
needs such workers. 

“The need of such work is all around. 
The State return of March 31, 1879, showed 
that there were thirty-seven children under 
sixteen fully supported in almshouses in 
this county, five being in Brimfield, five in 
Chicopee, one in Monson, four in Palmer, 
sixteen in Springfield, and six in Westfield. 
Those in the Springfield almshouses have 
been placed in families. Have those in the 
towns? We fear not fully, as the law does 
not require them to be placed out, although 
morals and common sense do. In Hamp- 
shire County there were nine children in 
town almshouses, in Franklin six, in Berk- 
shire three,—in all the almshouses in the 
State 978, or say a thousand in round num- 
bers. This ought not so to be orto have 
been. 


A NEW OCCUPATION FUR WOMEN, 





With the exception ‘of the double-bass 
(violin) and the heavier brass—indeed I am 
not sure that these exceptions are necessary 
—there is no instrument of the orchestra 
which a woman cannot play successfully. 
The extent, depth, and variety of musical 
capability among the women of the United 
States are continual new sources of aston- 
ishment and pleasure to this writer, al- 
though his pursuits are not specially of a 
nature to bring them before his attention. 
It may be asserted without extravagance 
that there is no limit to the possible achieve- 
ments of our countrywomen in this behalf, 
if their efforts be once turned in the right 
direction, This direction is, unquestiona- 
bly, the orchestra. all the world has 
learned to play the piano. Let our young 
ladies—always saving, of course, those who 
have the gift for the special instrument— 
leave that, and address themselves to the 
violin, the flute, the oboe, the harp, the 
clarionet, the bassoon, the kettle-drum. It 
is more than possible that upon some of 
these instruments the superior daintiness of 
the female tissue might finally make the 
woman amore successful player than the 
man, On the flute, for instance, a certain 
combination of delicacy with flexibility in 
the lips is absolutely necessary to bring 
fully out that passionate yet velvety tone 
herein before alluded to; and many male 
players, of all requisite qualifications 
so far as manual execution is concerned, 
will be forever debarred from attaining 1t 
by reason of their intractable, rough lips, 
which will give nothing but 4 correspond- 
ingly intractable, rough tone. The same, 
in less degree, may be said of the oboe and 
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bassoon; Besides, the qualities required to 
make a perfect orchestral player are far 
more often found in women than in men; 
for these qualities are patience, fervor, and 
fidelity, combined with deftness of hand 
and quick intuitiveness of soul, 

To put the matter in another view: no 
one at all acquainted with this subject will 
undervalue the benefits to female health to 
be brought about by the systematic use of 
wind-instruments. Out of personal knowl- 
edge, the writer pleases himself often with 
picturing how many consumptive chests, 
dismal shoulders, and melancholy spines 
would disappear, how many rosy cheeks 
would blossom, how many erect forms 
delight the eyes which mourn over their 
drooping—under the stimulus of those long, 
equable, and generous inspirations and ex- 
pirations which the execution of every 
moderately difficult piece on a wind instru- 
ment requires.—Sidney Lanier in ‘‘The Or- 
chestra of To-day;” Seribner for April. 
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WOMAN’S EDUCATION IN FRANCE, 





France has agricultural schools for girls. 
One of the chief is near Rouen, which is 
said to have been begun with a -capital of 
one franc by a Sister of Charity and two 
little discharged prison-girls, and to be now 
worth $165,000. This establishment has 
300 girls, from six to eighteen. The farm, 
entirely cultivated by them, 1s over 400 
acres in extent. Twenty-five sisters form 
the staff of teachers. More than one medal 
of the French Agricultural Society has been 
awarded to this establishment at Darnetel, 
and the pupils are in great demand all over 
Normandy, on account of their skill. They 
go out as stewards, gardeners, farm-mana- 
gers, dairy-women, and laundresses. Each 
girl has, on leaving, an outfit and a small 
sum of money, earned in spare hours. If 
they want a home, they can always return 
to Darnetel, which they are taught to re- 
gard as home, It is noteworthy, also, that 
a woman has just been placed in an impor- 
tant educational position in France. It is 
Mile. Juliette Dodu, who has been appoint- 
ed by M. Jules Ferry delegate-general for 
the inspection of the schools established for 
the reception of little children, under six 
years ofage. Mlle. Dodu last year received 
the ribbon of the Legion of Honor for 
splendid conduct during the war. 

oe 


WOMEN OF GENIUS, 


‘‘Women like her,” said Sainte Beuve, 
speaking of Madame Roland, ‘‘will always 
make themselves a place, but they will al- 
ways be exceptional.” 

1 have sometimes thought that the whole 
truth about the hackneyed matter of the 
‘higher education,” the whole philosophy 
of what is unpleasantly called the woman 
question, is summed up in these words. 
Men of original intellectual force, creators, 
organizers, directors, whether of human 
thought or human affairs, are not common; 
but women of this type are a great deal less 
common than men. It is worth while to 
make arrangements on a large scale for the 
careful and costly training of boys, which 
it would be foolish and extravagant to make 
for girls, because in the one case there isa 
probability that the proportion to the whole 
of those who are worthy of such training, 
though small, will be sufficient to repay the 
outlay, and in the other there is no such 
probability. The woman of genius, when 
she comes, must make her own place, and 
Sainte Beuve tells us and experience shows 
us that she will. And when the lack of se- 
vere training is apparent in the productions 
of such a woman, we may partially console 
ourselves by reflecting that she, probably, 
of all gifted creatures, can best dispense 
with formal discipline. Heaven itself can- 
not hinder that her genius should be femi- 
nine,—that is to say, of the kind which ap- 
propriates unconsciously, which divines 
mysteriously, which combines and arranges 
with an instinctive but invincible sense of 
harmony and proportion. And it would 
sometimes seem as if the free flowering of 
such a genius were actually checked, and 
its finest results distorted, by a too assidu- 
ous external enrichment, Witness the in- 
finite asides in ‘‘Daniel Deronda.” —Harriet 
W. Preston in April Atlantic. 
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ROSA BONHEUR, 


This French woman leads the life of a re- 
cluse in her country-house. Devoted to her 
art, she has never married; and now, when 
she has advanced beyond the middle period 
of life, she permits nothing to distract her 
attention. In person she is short and 
squarely built, passes her life under the best 
physical conditions, looks healthy,. and 
seems capable of great endurance. The 
features of her face are small and regular, 
her eyes a soft hazel, and her expression one 
of dignified benignity. She has a low, 
pleasant voice, and a direct sincerity of 
speech, most agreeably free from the -arti- 
fices of compliment. Her gray hair is cut 
and parted like a man’s and nearly touches 
her shoulders, Her dress, even when she is 
receiving visitors, has a suggestion of man- 
liness. She wears a short, loose velvet jack- 
et, buttoned up nearly to the throat, where 
it opens, to show a speck’ of linen, and a 
Short skirt, absolutely innocent of train, 
polonaise, and every other contrivance for 





impeding freedom of feminine movement. 
Her one eccentricity—her custom of some- 
times wearing masculine dress—originated 
in her devetion to her art. When she visits 
Paris or expects visitors at home, she ap- 
pears in the uniform of her sex; in her 
painting-room and in her walks in the for- 
est, inthe uniform of the other. This prac- 
tice dates from the time of her childhood. 
As an animal painter, she had to go wholly 
out of the beaten path to find her subjects 
—sometimes to the great stables of Paris, 
sometimes to the abattoirs. The brutes 
were well-behaved; but the slaughtermen 
and horse-boys did not always mita their 
example. From them, as well as from the 
crowd of staring idlers, the young girl 
found herself exposed to annoyance. There 
was but one remedy, and she adopted it. 
She shortened her hair, exchanged the bod- 
ice for the blouse, and donned pantaloons. 
Thenceforth her work went on in peace and 
quietness, She is no masquerader. Her 
man’s attire is not for the public eye, but 
strictly for her own convenience. Some- 
times she is abroad in this guise for pleasure 
and sometimes for business, and she as of- 
ten has the gun on her shoulder as the sketch- 
book by her side. It is only because she is 
so great an artist that it does not seem 
worth while to celebrate her as a good shot. 
She is out early and in all seasons; but es- 
pecially in the summer-time. ‘‘The fly does 
not worry the cattle in the morning; so you 
can get them to stand quiet for a sketch.” 
Her first and last reason is always derived 
from the practice of her art. 


A SISTER’S DEVOTION. 





The next occasion on which I met M. 
Renan was at the house of Madame Cornu, 
the foster-sister of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. He had just come from the Holy 
Land, was very broken in health, depressed 
and cast down in spirits, for he had just 
lost at Beyrout his heroic sister Rosalie. 
She had been to him the incarnation of 
Divine Providence and had enabled him to 
emancipate himself from the seminary 
which he entered to be a priest. Both 
were the children of a pious Breton woman. 
She was animated by the most ardent faith 
in Roman Catholicism, as it is understood 
in Brittany. Their father, a Bordelais 
captain, perished at sea just previous to the 
birth of Ernest at the ecclesiastical town 
of Tréguier, in the north of Brittany. The 
captain’s widow was poor. Her lot and 
that of her two children lay in the Valley 
of Humiliation, which Rosalie turned intoa 
flower garden for her infant brother. When 
their mother broke down and died, she 
took a situation as governess in Russia, re- 
ceived a high salary, and with part of it 
helped along her beloved Ernest in the 
pursuit of knowledge and scholarship. 
With the rest, when he informed her that 
his faith had died out, she set him up in an 
humble lodging at the bottom of an old 
garden, in the scholastic quarter'of St. 
Jacques. She then came to France to help 
him in his studies, by her cheering and 
maternal companionship. Her erudition 
was extensive. Her literary capacity was 
on a par with his. In his journey to Syria 
she accompanied him. She went with him 
over every spot trodden by Jesus. Her in- 
tuition, her insight, her learning, her critic. 
al acumen were a further aid to him when 
he was collecting materials for the ‘‘Life of 
Jesus.” M. Renan ona late occasion ob- 
served to methat the love bestowed on a 
child keeps him warm for the rest of his 
existence. A boy who has not been allow- 
ed to play, and a girl who has not had dolls, 
become a misanthropic man and a sour, 
nervous woman. I instanced the present 
Empress of Russia, who had every virtue 
except womanly sweetness. ‘‘Yes,” said a 
lady listening to what we said, ‘‘she was 
supposed at Darmstadt to be merely the 


daughter of the Grand Duchess, and was 


treated as a Cinderella by the Grand Duke. 
Her gloomy piety, which led the Court to 
persecute the heterodox sects in Russia, 
was responsible for a great deal in the fer- 
mentation now going on there. The Em- 
press had had no dolls in infancy, and had 
never been petted by anybody. There was 
no caloric stored up in her for the winter 
time of life, and the Czar went to be 
warmed by the conversation of a lady who 
had been a favorite child.” 

Renan, when I saw him at the house of 
Madame Cornu, was so broken in body and 
will that he never would have dared to raise 
a storm by bringing out his great initial 
work, had he not been persuaded that in 
publishing it he was followiug his sister’s 
behests and honoring her memory. Those 
who said he was prompted by a thirst for 
lucre to write many things which scandal- 
ized the Christian, world, wronged him. 
His ‘Life of Jesus” was composed in a pi- 
ous frame of mind. Part of it was inspired 
by the sister. The remainder was written 
inmemoriam. 

M. Renan was married when I saw him 
at Madame Cornu’s, and the father of two 
children. His wife, a daughter of Henri 
Scheffer and a niece of the famous Ary 
Scheffer, was then a slender young woman 
with sweet blue eyes, a fresh complexion, 
high protuberant forekead, slightly retrous- 
sé nose and dimpled cheeks. She was a 
rock of sense, poetized by a tinge of ro- 





mance in her disposition, and was refined, 
pretty, very intelligent, and of witty, cheer- 
ful conversation. One of her virtues was 
devotion to the memory of Rosalie, the 
free-thinking saint of the family; and her 
heart and ambition were centered in her 
husband. She was then full of quiet en- 
thusiasm for his work, and hopeful and 
courageous, but in an unobtrusive, gentle 
sort of way. Madame Renan’s grandfather 
Scheffer was a German artist, settled in 
Holland; her grandmother was Dutch and 
her mother French. The elements of the 
three nations to which she belonged by he- 
reditary descent were happily and harmoni- 
ously mingled in her, and perfected by high 
culture.—Paris correspondent to New York 
Tribune. 


A PROLOGUE TO UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. 





The drama based on Mrs. Stowe’s great 
work has recently been issued with the fol- 
lowing prologue by the author of Uncle 
Tem’s Cabin, Harriet Beecher Stowe:— 

“It is now thirty years since the story of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin was written. It was 
then a story too true, and thetruth of it 
was what made the reading too painful for 
a@ romance. When it was written there 
really were existing in some parts of our 
Union the very things there described. 
There were slave warehouses full of men, 
women and children, waiting for the auc- 
tion block. There were slave-coffles in 
which manacled slaves, chained like beasts, 
were driven to new fields of labor; and in 
these coffles were children that had been 
torn from parents, husbands from wives, 
brothers from sisters, and mothers from 
children. Many a sad sufferer, many a 
heart-broken witness stood up to testify to 
these awful wrongs and sorrows. The 
words of the Prophet were fulfilled: ‘‘Be- 
hold the tears of such as are oppressed, and 
on the side of their oppressors there was 
power and they had no comforter.” Noble 
hearts among the slaveholders themselves 
deplored the injustice. Many a kind Mrs. 
Shelby, manya generous, heroic St. Clair 
sought vainly to ameliorate the condition 
of their own slaves; many a gentle little 
Eva dropped tears of pity for their sorrows; 
but there seemed to be no help, no hope 
that the dreadful system could ever be 
brought to an end. But thirty years are 
past, and we who speak to you now speak 
of slavery as athing long passed. Where 
are the slave warehouses? Gone! Where 
are the slave-coffles? Where are the slaves? 
They exist only in story. In place of slave 
warehouses behold high schools, colleges, 
universities, where those once slaves are be- 
ing taught the paths of knowledge. We 
who speak to you belong to a race once de- 
spised and doomed to ignorance; now we 
look back on the sorrows and the injustice 
to which our race has been condemned, as 
a thing of the past. We remember no more 
the anguish for the joy. And not only our 
race, but the whites rejoice that slavery is 
no more, slavery has no mourners. Nobody 
wishes it back. It is proving to be freedom 
and prosperity to the whites no less than 
the colored races, and this year’s crops have 
proved how much richer and more product 
tive is the work of freemen than that of 
slaves 

While then we act once more the story 
of Uncle Tom’s Cabin let us do it with de- 
vout thankfulness for what God hath 
wrought, rejoicing that there can never 
more be a slave on the sacred svil of our 
country. 
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THE IRISH LOURDES, 


The correspondent of the London Daily 
News thus describes the scenes now daily 
occurring about the little chapel at Knock, 
Ireland, where the Virgin Mary is supposed 
to have recently materialized herself in the 
presence of two or three devout Catholics: 
In-front were a number of people, some of 
them decently clad peasantry, but others, 
and these the majority, the most wretched 
looking creatures that it is possible to con- 
ceive. Some were kneeling in the mud in 
front of the gable, now boarded over to the 
hight. of about seven feet to prevent the 
stones being taken out of the wall and the 
edifice destroyed—a precaution which was 
not adopted a moment too soon, as, after 
all the cement had been removed, the 
stones were being picked out one after the 
other. Others were kneeling at the cross 


|, over the grave of the founder of the chapel, 


and more were engaged in carefully picking 
out scraps of cement from the side wall, 
which had not yet been boarded and on 
which no apparition has yet been alleged to 
have been seen. These scraps of cement 
were being carefully treasured by some, 
who put them in handkerchiefs, while 
others were in the act of moistening the 
cement and applying it to whatever part of 
their body was affected by an ailment. 
Others were in the act of catching the 
water from the s'ating running over the 
gable and moistening the clay with it. 
Large numbers were walking round the 
chapel continuously, muttering their pray- 
ers as they went. Among these were two 
men, seemingly father and son, the latter 
blind. Both were walking round and round 
the chapel with their heads uncovered when 


I arrived, and they were continuing to per . 


form the same wearisome task when I took 





my leave. One delicate looking youth, 
seemingly in consumption, knelt in the 
mud, for it was mud everywhere around 
the stone cross already alluded to. He did 
not move the whole time I was there, and 
it was obvious that the mode of relief 
which the poor lad was seeking was too 
likely to end in accelerating his descent to 
the grave. Inside the chapel (the altar of 
which was lighted up) was crowded with a 
motley assemblage not dissimilar to that 
outside, mostly engaged in acts of devotion 
In the porch, however, were a number of 
young men and women who seemed to be 
enjoying themselves considerably, laughing 
and joking. The entrance gate might be 
said to be in keeping of a blind beggar, 
who kept dinning into the ears of all passers- 
by the nature of his infirmity, and never 
ceased requesting alms. This place was, in 
fact, infested with beggars. Outside the 
gates were booths and tents of all descrip- 
tions for the sale of ‘‘articles of devotion,” 
cakes, oranges, aerated waters, etc., the 
best position, however, being {given to the 
tent in which ‘‘articles of dévotion” were 
on sale. 








HUMOROUS. 


The economical baby ~ his toes in his 
mouth in order to make both ends meet. 


What kind of a robbery is not danger- 
ous?—A safe robbery, of course. 


Physicians are proverbially absent mind- 
ed, and the reason is obvious—they are 
often rapped up in their profession. 


‘Tama broken man,” saida poet ‘‘So 
I should think,” was the answer, ‘‘for I 
have seen your pieces.” 


‘Silence in the court room!” shouted a 
Texan police magistrate. ‘*The court has 
already committed four prisoners without 
being able to hear a word of the testimony.” 


‘Beg pute for stepping on eae train,” 
said a fop“at a ball; then “You 
ought to have a cow catcher on it cs “And 
I Son have caught a calf,”said the young 
lady 


Jonathan and Paddy were riding togeth- 
er one day when they came in sight of an 
old gallows. This suggested to the Ameri- 
can the idea of being witty at the an 
of his Irish companion. ‘‘You see that, 
calculate,” said he, ‘‘and now where — 
you be if the gallows had its due?” ‘‘Rid- 
ing alone,” coolly replied Paddy. 
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it is edited by Ellen L. Sale, sister to the 
late John F. Sale, of this city, and we pay 
the highest tribute to this lady when we say 
that she exhibits much of the talent which 
signalized the life of her illustrious brother, 
whose quaint expressions, sparkling witti- 
cisms, original sayings and colossal intel- 
lect are still remembered and made the sub- 
jects of comment by the old citizens of 
Memphis who knew and loved this remark- 
able man. The sphere of woman has long 
been confined to narrow and contracted 
fields, and the result has been that there is 
so much competition in the avocations se- 
lected for women by men, their cruel mas- 
ters, that they lived in obscurity, penury 
and want. We hope Miss Sale will demon- 
strate by her success that woman is the 
equal of man even in conducting a public 
journal. Nearly every position on a news- 
paper can be filled by.women, and when 
they are fully emancipated from the narrow 
sphere which man has prescribed for them 
their condition will be greatly improved. 
This competition may possibly reduce the 
salaries and wages of men, but this loss will 
be compensated by the pleasing reflection 
that women will no longer work for a bare 
subsistence. We suppose that Miss Sale 
will place the price of the Pioneer at half 
what is charged for other country papers 
published by men. The idea of an intel- 
lectual lady publishing a paper which 
floods the home with cheerfulness and sun- 
shine charging as much for it as a man re- 
ceives for publishing a stupid handbill 
would bea monstrous outrage. The suc- 
cessful effort on the part of men to prevent 
women competing with them in any of the 
fields of activity which have heretofore 
been occupied by men is a shame anda 

race. In all the principal cities—here 
in Memphis—women are paid lower wages 
than men are paid for doing the same work, 
even though it is acknowledged that the 
quality of the work is better than that per- 
formed by men. 

“The Appeal has already shown that in 
most of the cities of the United States, men 
who teach in the public schools are paid 
higher salaries than women in the same 
grade. It frequently happens that a male 
teacher has a position of less responsibility 
and labor, but receives a salary nearly double 
that of a lady teacher with greater respon- 
sibilities and labor. Is this just? Is it 
right? Is it not degrading to the men who 
commit such injustice? A woman who has 
charge of a girl’s grammar school is paid, 
say $800 a year, while a man who has 
charge of a boys’ school of precisely the 
same grade receives $1200 a year. 
stated by the New York Zimes that a gen- 
tleman sauntering through the Academy of 
Design, once upon a time, was attracted by 
a painting which showed great talent and 
energy in its execution. The price of the 
work was marked in his catalogue, and the 
-name of the artist was printed in the same 
order. He agreed to take the picture at its 
market price; probably he thought himself 
fortunate in securing so charming a work at 
alow price. Before he paid for the picture 
he accidentally learned that the painter 
was a woman. He refused to take the 
canvas unless a discount was made from 
the catalogue price. Why was this? Why 
should the market value of a picture be 
lowered by reason of the artist being a 
woman? Thousands of honorable and hard- 
working women wouid like to know the 
reason why. ‘Equal work for equal wages” 
has been the demand of women for many 
years. But while many other rights have 
been grudgingly conceded, this right of 
women, founded on the first principles of 
justice, has been largely withheld. The 
Pioneer should lash with merciless severity 
this injustice, and insist that women should 
receive equal wages with men for doing the 
same work. The standard of compensation 

_ to the two sexes must be equalized, for the 
distinction now made is exceedingly unjust 
to women. But the day is not far distant 
when a just public opinion will prevent any 
discrimination as to sex in the matter of 
compensation. We trust Miss Sale will do 
much through the columns of her sprightly 
paper to emancipate her sex, whose earlier 
history was one of degradation. Much has 
been accomplished since the day when the 
husband was the wife’s master; when he 
was authorized to chastise her with moder- 
ation, and when he was the sole judge of 
what moderation consisted in; when men 
escaped punishment, and, for committing 
the same crimes, women were burned alive; 
when the eldest son, with a dozen sisters, 

all his father’s lands; when there 
no redress for seduction except. the 

- amount claimed by the father for the loss 
of his daughter’s services. During the 
present century a woman’s personality dur. 
ing marriage was suspended, incorporated 


It is’ 





in that of her husband, and, except to pun. 
ish her for crime, the law scarcely recog. 
nized her existence. The husband was en- 
titled to the profits of her land, and if he 
had children, acquired thereby a life inter- 
est in the whole after her death, while she, 
in any event, had but a dower interest in 
one-third of his. All her personal property 
became her husband’s and any subsequently 
given, bequeathed to or earned by her went 
immediately to him. She could make no 
will, as she possessed nothing. And though 
her husband received from her hands a 
princely fortune he was not obliged by law 
to furnish her in turn with anything but 
necessaries, and could by will leave the 
entire fortune she brought him to a stranger; 
or if he died without a will and without 
children by her she received back but a 
moity; the other half of what had been 
her own personal property the law distrib- 
uted among ber husband’s next of kin. 
But the frosts of antiquity benumbed with- 
out freezing the outgushings of female in- 
tellect. One by one of these old feudal 
laws have been swept away. But Woman 
is still made to suffer injustice and wrong. 
There must be no retrogression, The moth- 
er who moulds the character of her children 
should be more prominent in moulding pub- 
lic opinion. Her sphere of influence must 
be extended and legalized. The spirit of 
the age exacts justice to Woman and her 
complete emancipation. The temple of her 
liberties has gone up amid strife and con- 
tention, but the superstructure will not be 
completed until Woman is made the equal 
of man in everything. 





THE SOCIETY OF LADY ARTISTS AND THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


The exhibition of the works of this soci- 
ety, at their gallery in Great Marlborough 
street, now open for the season, is one of 
the best for several years past. It is espec- 
ially satisfactory to see that this is so, and 
that the reputation of the society is well 
sustained both by the many excelient draw 
ing? and oil paintings by the members and 
associates and by the prosperous condition 
of the school for studying from the model. 
It was always desirable that ladies taking 
vp painting as a profession should have 
some center of cohesion, and it speaks well 
for the ability and persistent business-like 
energy of the lady artists that they have 
established themselves as the representative 
body. After a career somewhat chequered 
in its earlier years, the society has lived to 
see the one great point gained in their favor 


.in the recognition of the claim of ladies by 


the Royal Academy. This cannot fail to 
have the best effect in encouraging the soci- 
ety in their endeavors to raise the status 
of their exhibition, and especially of the 
school for practical study, under the com- 
petent instruction provided for the members 
and associates. To this school, however, it 
should be understood, all lady students are 
admissible upon showing a probation work, 
and the number attending keeps up an av- 
erage of twenty-five, the society consisting 
of twenty professional members, nine asso- 
ciates; and thirteen honorary members. 
The fund of the society, arising from the 
contributions of life subscribers and mem- 
bers, is now consideraDle, and is increasing 
every year; its chief object being the very 
commendable one of affording support to 
members in case of accident or illness. 

The large and well-lighted gallery con- 
tains more than 700 pictures in water-colors 
and oil, and the display of technical accom- 
plishment is most satisfactory in those 
branches of painting in which ladies need 
fear no rivals, such as flower and fruit 
painting, single figures in picturesque dress, 
and landscape of that slight but none the 
less truthful quality which love of nature 
and a quick eye for beauties rarely misses 
in the slightest sketch. But there are 
among the oil paintings several figure sub- 
jects which evince close and earnest study, 
though not always with the happiest suc- 
cess, yet with much that is meritorious.— 
London Times. 
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PURITY. 





On the afternoon of March 18th, the Rev. 
Elizabeth M. Bruce spoke for the Moral 
Education Association, to the colored wom- 
en of the West End, taking for her sub- 
ject, by special request of some to whom 
the lectures were given, the above-named 
title. She said that it should be felt and 
taught that all God’s laws are pure. The 
young should be gradually and carefully 
led to understand the mysteries of life. 
No untruths should be told them. Happy 
and safe are the children who make their 
parents their confidants, and worthy are 
the parents who have the confidence of 
their children. There is a great evilin the 
land; it is like the leprosy, but Theodore 
Parker once said there will come a time 
when prostitution will be as rare in our 
city as is the leprosy. Letushope. Hope, 
with trust in God, is a necessary element 
for the advancement of virtue. Each gen- 
eration sball be a stepping-stone for the 
elevation of the next. Let us work. Work 
for our own self-control and refinement, 
and for a bigher standard of morality in 
the community. Over the door of a fine 
old mansion in England is this inscription: 
“The Daughters of this Family have all, 





been Virtuous, and the Sons have all been 
Brave.” The time is coming when the 
virtue of the sons shall be thought as high- 
ly of asthe virtue of the daughters, and 
when it will be expected of the women that 
they shall be brave. Let us believe in our- 
selves and believe in the God in human 
nature. Women are too much inclined to 
lean. They should believe in themselves. 
Every woman should believe that she is 
one with God, and to be ‘‘one with God is 
a majority.” 

At the close of Mrs. Bruce’s forcible ad- 
dress there was an earnest discussion, and 
one woman arose, and after thanking the 
ladies of the association for the lectures,read 
a short but striking paper on the colored 
woman’s position and difficulties. . The 
chairman called upon the Rev. Ada C. 
Bowles, to take up the points of the paper, 
which she did in an able and sympathetic 
address of some length, after which the 
meeting adjourned. G. D. 
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INDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
CONVENTION. 





The twenticth annual meeting of the In- 
diana Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held at Crawfordsville, Montgomery Coun- 
ty, in the M. E. Church, on Tuesday. and 
Wednesday, the 27th and 28th of April. 
The first meeting will be held at 2 P. m. on 
Tuesday, the 27th. It is very desirable that 
as many as possible of the members and 
friends of the association be present at the 
first meeting. 

All the duties of the hour require that 
this convention do important work in ar- 
ranging for the coming year, and we trust 
we shall be favored with the codperation of 
the Suffragists from various parts of the 
State. 

There will be a large attendance of our 
own reliable workers. In addition to these, 
we are promised the presence and assistance 
of Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of Clinton, lowa, 
the eloquent speaker of the legal profession ; 
Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Harbert of Chica- 
go, and Rev. Reuben Andrus of Indianapolis, 

The citizens of Crawfordsville tender 
their hospitality to delegates and speakers. 

Mary F. Tuomas, President. 

Tamar H. Exuiort, Secretary. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF 
WOMEN, 


The semi-annual conference of the Board 
of Directors of the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women was held in Phila- 
delphia, Penn., on March 3d. 

The place of meeting was the parlors of 
the New Century Club, whose guests the 
Directors were for the time of the meeting. 
Thirteen directors were present, and the 
States of Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and the District of 
Columbia were represented. Among other 
business which came before the board was 
the selecting the place for holding the Eighth 
Congress. It was decided to accept the in: 
vitation of the New England Women’s 
Club for October. The labor cf a nine 
hours session was rendered quite endurable 
by a lunch, which was prepared by the pu- 
pils of the New Century Cooking School, 
which is one of the outgrowths of the Ladies’ 
Club. 

While there was no attempts at elaborate 
display, the evidence of skill in cooking and 
delicacy in serving enabled them to com- 
pare most favorably with that prince of 
fine cooking, Delmonico. 

This notice was sent from Philadelphia, 
March 6th, and has been unavoidably de- 
layed. H. L. T. W. 


THE HARPER FUND. 


Received in aid of Mrs. Harper’s work 
for the freedmen :— 





Mists Vish deve cbvedbboucdssecebeesdsece 5.00 
Slocum Howland........ssesseeeeesesees 2.00 
Emily Howland. .....--.scsccserceeceees 2.00 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


‘(CHEERFUL Worps” FRoM GEORGE Mc. 

DonaLD. 

A large class of readers will feel deep) 
indebted to Miss E. E. Brown, for her ad- 
mirable selection of choice thoughts and 
words from George McDonald's various 
books. Everything he writes is so marked 
with deep religious feeling, warm interest 
in humanity, and an eye and heart fully 
appepcetie of the beauties and harmonies 
of nature that few writers offer so much 
that is adapted for the kind of book of se- 
lections which this is. From sermon, essay, 

mand novel, have been culled bright, 
opeful, spirityal passages, on all the great 
themes of life—those on ‘‘Death,” ‘‘Resur- 
rection,” and ‘‘Immortality” are so full of 
hope and life, every mourner sitting in the 
ashes of bereavement should read, and make 
them his own, for they are full of consola- 
tion, and spiritua] insight. Mr. Field’s in- 
troduction is appreciative, and the biograph- 
ical sketch of Mr. McDonald by the editor 
is very interesting; it is pleasant to know 
sgme of the outward circumstances that 
made the author, but George McDonald is 
known better than most writers through his 
books, In reading ‘‘David Elginbrod,” 
“Robert Falconer” or the ‘Seaboard Par- 
ish” you are brought face to face with the 
very soul of the man. D. Lothrop & Co. 
have published this attractive volume in the 
‘Spare Minute Series,” and few spare mo- 
ments could be so well employed ag in 
reading these most valuable sentences. 


Sr. Nicno.as; Scribner & Sons. 
It isa marvel how interesting a month) 
this is, not only for the young, but for 








who read its Rgeiating aten. Story, his- 
tory, poetry, illustrations, grave an > 
lend their charm, each seth poe 
some new feature of interest. end the won 
der grows, how it can all be done. There 
never has been a time when so much od 
reading was sent out for the young. Buch 
periodicals as St. Nicholas, Youth's Compan- 
ton, Young People, and the Nu should 
give healthful reading cuough, so that 
the dime books and the sensational stories 
should find themselves driven out of the 
market. 

Messrs. A. Williams & Co., 283 Washing- 
ton street, have all these monthlies for the 
young people. 


Woman's Work anp Worth, by W. H. 
Davenport Adams, is a very timely book 
on an important subject. It is an en- 
cyclopedia in itself, and is brim full of 
facts. The author’s own outline of the 
plan is in the preface. Beginning with 
sketches of woman in her capacities of 
mother, ‘wife and maiden, next comes 
woman in the world of letters. Hee 
we have a rapid survey of the chief female 
writers of Italy, France, Germany and Hol!- 
land, with a catalogue of English women 
of letters. Then follows a chapter on what 
women have done in art as painter, sculp 
tor, musician, singer and actress. Then the 
author passes to what he calls his second di- 
vision, where he treats of woman as a hero- 
ine, enthusiast and social reformer. Then 
comes the higher education of woman and 
her employment. This brief synopsis will 
give an idea-of the variety of topics and the 
breadth of survey. From the brief exam- 
ination, we judge that it is a very valuable 
contribution to an important subject, and 
hope at some future time to make our read- 
ers better acquainted with its contents. We 
know of no single work which contains so 
much on the question of what woman has 
done or can do as ‘‘Woman’s Worth and 
Work.” It is published by Cassell, Petter, 
Galpin & Co., New York. 


Hat. The Story of a Clodhopper, by W 

M. F. Round. 

This story possesses considerable interest. 
It does not come under the class of sensa- 
tional novels, though it has some startling 
incidents for a rural New England village. 
It is not much over-strained, and is of a 
high moral tone, setting forth without cant, 
the best ideal of intellectual and spiritual 
culture, Some critics may say that such a 
development as Hal’s, could not have come 
from such a start in life, but do we not see 
such instances constantly? What was Daniel 
Webster, a lad upon his father’s farm, with 
his untrained muscular hands and arms, but 
a clodhopper, from whom little could have 
been expected? Si. Toadvine is a well 
known character, repulsive enough at first, 
but gradually winning interest as he becomes 
renewed in body and soul, converted from 
his ye | self by the influence of a tram 
—for so the ~omau may be called who fel} 
fainting at his door, a womanly woman who 
brought order from chaos, sweetness from 
bitterness. The description of the Hon. 
John Jenkinson is a pretty good satire upon 
a certain class of men whose ambition is to 
represent their country abroad that they may 
live in the atmosphere of courts, no matter 
how insignificant, if they can be surrounded, 
with flatterers and flunkeys. The boy Alec 
is a lovely portraiture quite worthy of Mc- 
Donald’s spiritual pen,and Hortense, a grand 
woman, if she does make the greatest mis. 
take a true woman can make in marrying a 
man she despises, even for any motive. No 
high-wrought sentiment can sanctify that 
act; but she fills her.sad part nobly, after 
her error, and the reward finally comes. It 
is not often so in our prosaic life, but there 
may have been enough instances for the 
novelist to found upon. D. Lothrop & Co. 
have published ‘‘Hal,” and also have in 
preparation ‘‘The Concord Guide Book,” 
which will be very fully illustrated with 
original drawings of celebrated spots, and 
portraits of noted Concord people. 


Mrs. A. M. Diaz, of ‘William Henry” 
fame, is devoting herself to making one of 
the largeat and most beautiful pictorial story 
books ever ge up for littlechildren. D. 
Lothrop & Co. are to be her publishers. 

The ‘Little Folks’ Reader,” issued month- 


ly by D. Lothrop & Co., is working its way 
into favor. 








GUARD AGAINST DISEASE. 


If you and yourself getting bilious, head heavy, 
month foal, eyes yellow, kidneys disordered, symp- 
toms of piles tormenting you, take at once a few 
doses of Kidney-Wort. It is nature's great assistant. 
Use it as an advance guard—don’t wait to get down 
sick. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New Baghané Women’s Club, Monday, 
April 5, at 3:30 p.m., Mr. C. W. Ernst will speak 
on ‘‘Functions of Literature in America.” 


Sunday yale ~ for Women, 4 Park 
street. April 4,3 p.m. Speaker, Rev. Ada C. Bowles. 
Women invited. 


Moral Education Association.— Prof. 
C. W. Emerson will give a course of lectures 
to the Moral Education Association in April. On 
April 3d, 3p.m., he will speak in the parlor of Mrs. 
C. A. Richards, 24 Worcester street. Subject: “The 
Coming Man.”’ On April 10th,3 p.m., he will speak 
at Mrs. M. E. Dillaway's, 20 Upton street. Subject: 
“The Coming Woman.” On . 17th, 3 p.m., he 
will speak at the residence of Mrs. H. B. O'Leary, 

-D., 7 Chester square. Subject: ‘‘The Coming 
Child.” These lectures promise to be of unusual in- 
terest, and it is hoped there will be a full attendance. 
All are cordially invited, 


To Let. Millinery and Fancy Goods Store, few 
miles from Boston; good locality, and terms reason- 
able. Address, 

A. B. 8S , Woman’s Journal Office. 


Marvard University. Examinations for 
Women, Cambrid:e, May 26, 1880. For information 
address secretary for Woman's Education Association 
Boston, Mass. 


Lavinia Goodell, Attorney at Law, 
Madison, Wis. Collections made; Loans negotiated; 
every class of business attended to with 
ness and accuracy. 


DR. DIO’ LEWIS'S SANITARIUM, 


At Arlington Heights, Mass. This institution, com- 


lete in every department, is now open to invalids. 
Bend for circular to DR. LEWIS, Arlington Heights 


$5 to $20 Feet, Semper ge 
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BLAKE’S GREAT 
PIANO PALACE 


DECKER RROTHERS PIANOS. 


Without doubt the finest Pianos in the world. En- 
dorsed by all the great artists: Sherwood, Schiller, 
Mills, Pease, Carrenno, Rive-King, Thursby, Abbott, 
Thomas, and the whole united press. 


THE CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO. PIANOS. 


‘rhe best medium-priced Piano before the public, 
Gives good satisfaction and is fully warranted. 


BRIDGEPORT ORGANS. 


A full and complete assortment of these elegant Or- 
gans, ni for style, tone and finish, cannot be 
excelled. 


VIOLINS, BANJOS, GUITARS. 


Accordeons, Concertinas, Baud Instruments, Strings, 
Bridge-, etc. Call and examine, or send for cata- 
logues. CHAS. D. BLAKE & CO., Proprietors, 
[Established 1869] No. 612 Washington street Boston. 

ll ly 


Price within the reach of All, 


Most popular books since printing was invented. 
The Full and Complete Lectures 


Col. R. C. Ingersoll, 


No.1. Mistakes of Moses. No. 2. Skulls. No. 3 
Ghosts, No.4. Heli. No. 5. Liberty of Man, Wo 
man and Child. No.6.Gods. No. 7. Intellect- 
ual Development. No. 8. Human Rights. No. 
9. Hereafter. 0. 10. Religious Intolerance. No. 
11. Heretics and Heresies. No. 12. Col. Ingersoll'’s 
Vindication of Thos. Paine. No. 13. Fica for 
ery we Arraignment of the Church. No. 
14. The Religion of Our Day. No. 15. Personal 
Deism Denied. No. 16. The Philosopher of 
Reason—Humboldt, 


Col. Ingersoll and His Chicago 
Critics. 


A lecture by the Rev. James K. Applebee. 
Price 15 Cents. 

Speech of Charles Stewart Parnell at the Exposi- 
tion Buildi:y, Chicago, February 23, 1880. Toxeth. 
er with a short Blography of his Life, with Large 
Portrait and Autograph on Cover Page. Price 10c. 


Full Report of the Grand Re-Union of the Soldie: 
and Sailors a the late War, held at Chicago 
Nov. 12 to 15, °79, luding all Speeches and those 
~ R. > fool, Col, Wm. F. Vilas, Samuel 

. Clemens ar wain's Speech os). 
PRICE 35 CENTS. a 


‘*Life and Trip Around the World ot 
en. Grant,’’ 15 Cents. 


**Last Speech of Senator Zach Chand- 
ler,’ and Biographical Sketch, with Large Por- 
trait of Mr. Chandler on Cover Page. 5 Cente. 


Common Sense, Essay on Dreams, The Re- 
ligion of Deism, in one yolume, by Thomas 
Paine. PRICE 25 CENTS. 


Any of the above sent post-paid upon receipt of price. 
Agents wanted in every City and Town. Liberal 
Terms, 


Address: P. W. CARROLL, 


101 Randolph St., Chicago, His, 
8w13 


THE ALPHA. ~ 
A WOMAN'S PAPER, 


Tue Avpua is published on the first day of each 
month, by the Moral Educational Society of Wash- 
ington, D. C.,and can be obtained of newsdealers, 
or will be sent at the following rates: 











Single copy, one year $1.00 
Six months -_ * . - - Oo 
Threemonths - - - - - 25 
WOMAN'S 


National Lyceum Bureau. 


LECTURES, READINGS, &c., &e. 


RACHEL FOSTER, Manager, 1909 North Twelfth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Referees: 

SARAH PUGH, 

MRS. BISHOP SIMPSON, 

M. LOUISE THOMAS. 

HARRIET JUDD SARTAIN, M. Ni. 

MRS. AUBREY SMITH. 

MARY FORNEY WEIGLEY. 

For the management of the business of women as 
readers or in the lectu.e field. Apply for terms to 
the manager. Lyceums or Literary Associat!ons de- 
siring to arrange for a course of lectures and readings 
(by women) can obtain special terms. 8mo13 


SPRING AND SUMMER CLOTHING. 


The busy notes of preparation have been heard for 
many weeks in all departments of Messrs Macullar 
Parker & nea ye immense establishment, and 
the beginning of April finds the firm fully equipped 
at all points for spring business. ly contracts 
for piece goods have given them plenty of materi- 
al for present purposes at last year's prices, and they 
will not consequently advance their own rates for 
custom work or ready-made clothing. Their large 
assortment of elegant spring overcoats will be appre- 
ciated by all customers who look at the quality of 
their purchases, and who expect to pay a fair price 
for thorough work. 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


We earnestly request our customers who intend 

ving their orders of Clothing in our CUSTOM DE- 

ARTMENT this Spring, to doso at their earliest 
convenience. Everything indicates an unusually busy 
season, and as our stock of Piece Goods is now 
much larger than we have ever before shown, those 
who make early selections will of course, have their 
choice from the entire assortment, besides giving the 
+. peer for the exercise of all possible care in 
the execution of their orders. Although we are now 
paren by every foreign mail notifications of ad- 
vances in prices from English and Scotch woollen 
manufacturers, yet as our contracts for nearly all our 
Spring stock were made before much advance 
taken place, we can, for the present, make our prices 
with but few exceptions, as low as last year. 


MACULAR, PARKER & CO. 


400 Washington St., Boston. 
ELLEN A. PIERSON. 


Teacher of SHORT-HAND WRITING. 
11 Davis Street, Boston, Mass. 
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